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Embroidered Satin Chair Pillow. 

Tats chair pillow consists of a star-shaped cushion, which 
is covered on the upper side with pleatings of gray and blue 
satin. ‘The centre of the cushion is trimmed with a piece of 
blue velvet ornamented with embroidery, which is worked with 
silk of different colors in satin, half-polka, back, and knotted 
stitch, and in point Russe. The pillow is trimmed besides with 
ruches and a ruffle of satin ribbon. First make the cushion, for 
which cut of shirting muslin two star-shaped pieces (of which 
Fig. 43, Supplement, gives a quarter section), sew up these 
pieces, leaving a slit four inches long, fill them with curled hair, 
and join the edges of the slit. Next cut of gray satin four whole 
pieces from Fig. 44, Supplement, and of blue satin four whole 
pieces from Fig. 45. Pleat each of these pieces, bringing. x 
on @ (the dotted lines on Fig. 44 form the outer folds), fold 
down the side edges of Fig. 44 on the wrong side along the 
straight line, and fasten all the pleatings on the eushion accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, and as indicated on the pat- 
tern. In doing this ‘care should be taken that the side edges 
of the pleatings Fig. 45 overlap those of the pleatings Fig. 44. 
Sew the embroidered velvet on:the centre of the cushion, cov- 
ering the seams of the pleatings. Cover the cushion;with gray 
satin on the under side, and then trim the pillow with. the 
ruches and ruffle, as shown by the illustration. 


Girls’ and Boys’ Hats, Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—Har ror Girt From 6 To 8 Years otp. The 
brim of this light brown felt hat is turned up on the sides, and 
is bound narrow with velvet on the edgé. The trimming con- 
sists of loops and strips of dark brown gros grain and of two 
brown changeable wings, set upright on each side of the ribbon 
knot at the back of the hat. 





EMBROIDERED Savin. Cwarr P1Ittow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 43-45. 


‘ 


Fig. 2.—Boy’s Brack Fert Har. The high turned-up 
brim of this hat is covered with black velvet. The trimming 
consists of black gros grain ribbon puffed and looped around 
the crown, and an agrafe and arrows of gilt bronze, arranged 
as. shown in the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Hart ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years o“p. ‘This 
light’ gray felt hat is trimmed with gros grain ribbow of the 
same color, a large rosette of which is set in front, with long 
ends thrown backward across the crown. On the inside the 
hat is furnished with a band of black velvet, which is trimmed 
on the side with a small spray of roses. 

Fig. 4.—Hoop ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years oxp. This 
hood of brown gros grain is furnished with thin quilting and 
lustring lining, and is bordered on the front edge with a side- 
pleated ruche. Besides this it is trimmed with bows of gros 
grain and small sprays of roses. 

Fig. 5.—Hoop ror Cuiip From 1 To 2 Years ovyp. This 
hood is made of white cashmere, and is trimmed with box- 
pleated ruches and ruffles of the material and with bows and 
strings'of white gros grain ribbon. On the inside the hood is 
trimmed with a tulle ruche, 

Fig. 6.—Hat ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years oip. This 
dark blue felt hat is bound with black velvet on the outer edge, 
and is trimmed with a veil of gray-blue silk gauze and several 
changeable blue wings. 

Fig. 7.—Hat ror Girt Prom 11 To 13 Years onv. This 
black velvet hat is furnished with a lining and binding of cream- 
colored silk. A strip of this silk is wound around the crown, 
and laid in several loops fastened with a bronze ring on the left 
side. -Underneath the turned-up brim in the back set a bow 
of cream-colored silk. A feather of the same color, set upright 
on the side and curling over the brim, trims the hat, as shown 
by the illustration. 
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Fig. 4.—Hoop ror Giri 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Hart ror Griru 
From 4 TO 6 ¥BARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Hat ror Grrr 2.—Bovy’s 


FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


Fics. 1-7.—GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ HATS. 
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Fig. 5.—Hoop ror Cxitp 
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Fig. 6.—Har ror Giri 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 7.—Hat ror Giri 
FROM I1 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 
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AN OLD MAN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Tux hour far spent, the harvest in, 
He goes serene along his ways, 


Blessed with the sunshine that befalls 
The Indian summer of his days. 


A dear old man whom al! men love, 

Who loves all men, and round whose head, 
As round the brows of ancient saints, 

The silver locks a nimbus shed. 


Just as the sun comes sifting through 
The violet vapors on the hills, 

Building a land of promise where 
The vista with new glory thrills, 


So shines his smile on all he meets, 
A tender after-giow and mild; 
He sees the other side of life, 
And takes it sweetly as a child. 


For genial as the autumn day 
That spells us with its soft surprise, 
Life seems to wait, as waits the year, 
Obeying his benignant eyes. 


He dreams not of a dark unknown 
So close at hand, so chill, so drear, 

The ice-cold and snow-covered grave: 
He only sees the sunshine here. 


He lifts his eyes up to the hills 
Whence cometh all his help, and stays 
To bless ue with the light that fills 
The Indian summer of his days. 
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FARIEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


0@™ Zn HaRPER’s WEEKLY for November 20 
will be found the opening chapters of a new Christ- 
mas Story by B. L. FARJEON, entitled 


“AN ISLAND PEARL.” 


Like its predecessors, “ Golden Grain,” “ The 
King of No-Land,” “ Blade-o- Grass,” and 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” this story, which 
és profusely illustrated, is a most attractive contri- 
bution to holiday literature. 








WH” The eight-page SUPPLEMENT sent out 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for November 13 contains an important 
and comprehensive letter by ALBERT G. BROWNE, 
JuN., entitled 


“THE COMBINED RINGS,” 


in which are discussed the decisions of the Court 
of Appeals in the City Ring and Canal Ring 
Suats, 
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are equal to those of health, and health can 
only be permanently secured when we are 
masters of our own situation. If the drain 
that receives the outflow of the house be 
too near the well, or if the conduits from 
the sink, apt to be made of wood, and fre- 
quently leaking on the way, are equally 
near, there is no human power that can bar 
out the infectious fever from that house 
except the removal of the drains and con- 
duits to a safe distance; for, inappreciably 
to taste or scent, atom by atom, drop by 
drop, the well is poisoned, and life is surer 
and better underneath the dew of the upas- 
tree than with the water of that yell for 
drinking. 

But, as we said, the position of these 
things it is not always in the housewife’s 
power to determine, and she must make the 
best of things as they are, and the best is 
to have them cleansed yearly in the frosty 
weather, when the evil germs set free at 
their opening perish of the withering chill 
before they can reach the stomachs and 
lungs of the inmates of the house. 

A thorough cleansing of these spots ev- 
ery fall is not so expensive as a course of 
doctor’s visits, aad does not mount up like 
the dreggist’s bill; and if it is disagreeable, 
it is one of the prices we must pay for en- 
joyment of comfort and health, remember- 
ing that there is no such thing as immunity 
from the trouble of this oversight while in 
a state of civilization, that this oversight, 
in fact, is the groundwork of civilization, 
and that in matters of sickness and suffer- 
ing, as in matters of politics, the old adage 
holds equatly true, that “eternal vigilance 


| is the price of liberty.” 


But if it is ruinous to poison the water of 
the well from which we drink, it is quite as 
ruinous to poison the air which we breathe, 
and that is the part in the house which the 
neglected cellar has it in its power to play. 
Wherever vegetables have been stored, there 
some have run over the bins and been trod- 
der. on the floor, or have run into the dark 
corners of the bins and been overlooked, till 
they decayed and transmitted their decay 
to others; there has been a “sup of milk” 
spilled on the floor, a bit of butter, a few 
drops of the drippings, some greasy brine 
from the barrel, some festering stuff from a 
broken bottle ; there is a bit of mould here, a 
fungus there—in short, the witches’ caldron 
is as ready as when the witches danced round 
it on the heath of Fores, and threw into it 
their horrid ingredients. Let now a wet 





Ue Two Cut Paper Patterns—viz., of the 
favorite new Marguerite Pelisse or Over Dress 
with Walking Skirt, and of an extremely elegant 
and tasteful Princesse Dress—will be published 
with our next Number. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 
759 





AUTUMNAL DUTIES. 


HEN the early autumn weather sets 
in, bringing cool nights treading 
close upon the heel of hot days, a demon is 
very likely to be walking abroad, destroy- 
ing the comfort and pleasure of households 
for many weeks, if not entirely desolating 
them—the demon of fever and infection; 
and there is no time so good as the later 
autumn weather, just as the black frost 
falls, for exorcising the being that makes 
such destruction. Then, in the safe chilli- 
ness of the nights and days, the places that 
he has haunted can be barricaded against 
his return, and the nests in which his evil 
attendants have brooded can be cleared of 
their presence for once and all. 

It is in these November days, when pick- 
ling and p.*serving and house-cleaning are 
over, that the good housewife turns her at- 
tention to these affairs, more vital by far 
than any thing that conduces merely to the 
pleasure of the eye or of the table, and looks 
about her to see if her drains and sinks, 
her well and water-pipes, are in good order, 
and—important as the most so—if her cellar 
is what a cellar should be, underlying, as it 
does, the whole life of the house, and capa- 
ble of sending, from its position in the sub- 
structure, bane or blessing, pure air or fet- 
id, through every crevice of the dwelling. 

It is not always in the housekeeper’s pow- 
er to regulate the situation of her sinks and 
drains, especially if she be in a house that 
is hired rather than in one that she owns. 
And there is nc circumstance, by-the-way, 
that points more plainly to the wisdom of 
making every exertion to own one’s home, 
of foregoing luxury and display and all oth- 
er gratification that can be foregone with 
safety to soul and body, and laying away 
the wherewithal to purchase the place with 
which one can do as one chooses, and, up- 
rooting what is already wrong, plant wells 
and dig drains where it is best: wisdom, 
we say, since although the expenditure of 
the same money in choice food, in fine rai- 
ment, or in costly equipage may be even 
more delightful, there are no delights that 





arrive upon this condition of things, 
let a hot and humid August come, or let a 
January thaw of snow and slush set in, let 
some water trickle into the cellar, or let the 
stones of the wall merely absorb the damp- 
ness and suffer it to ooze through there, and 
the putrid air that steals up through the 
studding of the walls, behind every parti- 
tion, up beside every chimney, and through 
every door and every crack, brings disease 
stalking in with the death’s-head behind it, 
only to go out of the door feet foremost. 

“There’s a curse on the house, sure,” said 
an old servant once. “The children all die 
as sune’s they’re born. The first of ’em 
went with the dysentery; then Miss Ellie, 
the darlint, follows, with—what’s this ye’re 
afther callin’ it ?—the dipthairy ; the twins 
have gone too, with the scarlet faver; and 
there’s the master down himself now with 
the typhus.” 

“Perhaps the fault is in the house,” we 
suggested. 

“Dade a bit of it, thin!” cried the faith- 
fulwoman. “ Wasn’t it claned in the spring, 
and, as ye may say, scraped? And wasn’t 
there bushels of the wet dirt, such as you 
niver see, carried out of the cellar and spread 
over the garden, till the corn was that splen- 
did the one ear was big enough for two?” 

And we echoed her words: there surely 
was a curse on that house—the curse of 
carelessness, uncleanness, and unthrift; and 

ae hands that would have been thrust into 
fire for those dead children had dealt them 
their death-blows. 

Throughout the world’s history every 
where this subject of pure air in the dwell- 
ing has received the attention of the 
thoughtful, and been laughed at by the ig- 
norant. Certain of the ancients had a fan- 
cy that various plants of pungent odor pre- 
vented infection, and they set them in the 
way and about their homes—a practice at 
which while we of to-day smile, the cam- 
phor bag is carried in our pockets whenever 
small-pox or cholera prevails. When the 
plague raged in Italy, all the people who 
were able left Rome and flocked into a lit- 
tle town round which the laurel grew in 
luxuriance, We imagine there could have 
been nothing in it, or else the growth of the 
laurel would have been fostered round that 
Italian city into which some friends of ours 
once strolled, and found the stone and sculp- 


| tured houses, the deep-rutted paved streets, 


the churches and market-place and stalls, 
all intact but overgrown, and forsaken by 
every living soul. The fever had been there 


| before them, and had desolated it. 





Yet physicians have thought that a fear- 
ful cholera season was caused by an absence 
of ozone from the atmosphere, that bracing 
and life-giving principle which we seek at 
the sea-side, and which is largely generated 
by electrical and phosphoric agenci And 
as many plants—notably, it is said, various 
laurels, lavender, hyacinth, mignonette, and 
the bergamot orange—evolve ozone in the 
oxidation of their aromas, and as in our own 
day the eucalyptus has been found to be of 
such immense value in malarial regions in 
absorbing and converting the poison, it 
would seem as if there were some spark of 
reason in the idea of the ancients just men- 
tioned, and that they did not plant the most 
aromatic flowers and offer the richest bal- 
sams on the altar of the pestilence for noth- 
ing. 

But this is at best somewhat fanciful and 
experimental, and at any rate none of us 
can rely on such uncertain aid in securing 
the safety of our daily and nightly breath- 
ing should we try it. Let us plant as many 
odorous flowers as we will about our dwell- 
ings, it will be none the less necessary for us 
to purge those dwellings of all accumulated 
foulness whenever the season arrives in 
which it can be done with safety to our- 
selves and others, and whitewash cour cellar 
walls and sprinkle their floors, and all oth- 
er equally dangerous spots, with copperas, 
or with that guardian of domestic life, the 
ill-smelling but beneficent chloride of lime. 
Only by such provision can we hear the 
dreadful names of the autumnal diseases 
without a shudder, and only when we have 
exercised it have we a right to consider the 
load of responsibility lifted from our shoul- 
ders. 








AN ENGLISH TRAIT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


SUPPOSE that English nature is human 

nature, but occasionally it develops traits 
that seem any thing but human—seem, in 
fact, simply inhuman. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, in her very readable novel, 
For Love and Life, gives several remarkable 
examples of this development. A novel is 
not history, but a writer of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
unquestionable perception and power is as 
trustworthy as a historian. She is too clear- 
sighted and conscientious, too fertile in re- 
sources, too wise, and too natural, to ven- 
ture upon any thing abnormal or incredible; 
and when she paints a brutal, a snobbish, or 
an uncanny feature, we may safely infer that 
she has caught it from nature, and has not 
evoked it from her imagination. 

Edgar, the hero of her story, is a young 
man who lived till twenty-five supposing 
himself, and supposed by others, to be the 
only son of an old and honorable house, and 
heir of a great estate. After he had been 
for a few months in the possession and en- 
joyment of his wealth and state, he discov- 
ered some papers which indicated that he 
was not the heir at all, that he was not the 
brother of the woman with whom he was 
living and whom he loved as his sister, but 
that he was, on the contrary, the son of a 
respectable but humble Scotch family. The 
real heir was an unamiable kinsman. It was 
entirely in his own power to destroy the pa- 
pers without discovering their existence to 
any one; but, moved solely by a sense of 
honor, he made known his identity, relin- 
quished name and estate, and started out to 
seek his fortune. 

Now if such a thing should happen in 
New York, or Boston, or Washington; if a 
boy were brought up to manhood suppos- 
ing himself to be the son of a distinguished 
and affluent family; if he were well-educa- 
ted and high-minded; is he had all the traits 
—the chivalry, the gentleness, the simplici- 
ty, the purity—of a gentleman; and if, with- 
out any blame to himself, it were suddenly 
revealed that he was the son of some plain 
mid-county farmer; and if, of his own will 
and conscience, he gave up name and estate 
to a far-off heir, and went into law or com- 
merce to gain a living—how would he be 
looked upon by the New York or Boston 
world? I think his praises would be sound- 
ed where’er the sun doth his successive jour- 
neys run. So far from finding himself ostra- 
cized, he would be lionized and eulogized, 
and in danger of becoming spoiled; his sis- 
ter would cling to him with an all-conquer- 
ing love; the girls would dream about him 
as a knight, and the women would make his 
life a burden to him for invitations, and the 
men would take him into their offices and 
counting-rooms, and his would find 
herself the envied heroine of a splendid ro- 
mance. Is it not so? 

But when Mrs. OLIPHANT’s Edgar lost all 
but honor, the world turned to him its un- 
sunned side. The only sister, with whom he 
lived, a woman grown, his only relative and 
dearest companion, allowed him to pass out 
of sight and hearing. She’ simply dropped 
him; for three years was entirely without 
word from him or to him. A quarter of a 
century of love and trust and brotherly com- 





panionship went for nothing. They were 
as completely severed as if he had never 
left his Seotch farm-house home, Yet his 
sister never forfeited her position in, or in- 
curred the censure of, good society. Indeed, 
it seems to have been rather the expected 
and natural course to take. Society itself 
did the same thing. The girl whom he was 
to marry remained true to him, but her fam- 
ily, with whom he had been intimate, who 
had encouraged if they had not instigated 
the match, barred their doors against him. 
The lady mother, who is represented as one 
of those queens of nature whom generous 
men love to serve like sons, meeting him 
by accident after three years of non-inter- 
course, is cold and repellent, tries to get 
away from him, indeed, without recognizing 
him, forces him into a sort of compact to 
keep himself out of sight and sound of her 
daughters, and does not conceal from him 
her horror at the thought of his showing 
himself to the young lady of whom he was 
considered, three years before, the most de- 
sirable suitor. Lady Mary, the girl’s aunt, 
a kindly, benevolent woman, who made a 
very happy marriage with a man far be- 
neath her in station, was conscious that, 
much as she liked Edgar, any sort of man 
with a good position and secure income 
would appear to her a preferable husband 
for Gussy. In short, this excellent young 
man found himself shut out from the society 
of women, and circumscribed, constrained, 
and embarrassed with the few men of his 
old acquaintance whom he chanced to meet. 
A society in which this is the natural state 
of things—a society in which this change 
from sisterly warmth to blank silence, from 
motherly advances to imperious repulsion, 
is not widely stigmatized as mercenary, as 
heartless, as monstrous—is itself tainted, has 
in its own construction an element of fierce 
and almost hopeless brutality. We are in 
this country, perhaps, crude and emotional, 
it may be, too, flimsy, but of any thing so 
degrading as this, so heavy and stupid and 
senseless, we have, I think, no conception. 
The American mind can not picture to it- 
self any theory of life founded on principles 
so repugnant to affection, sensibility, and 
honor. It displays a greed, a coarseness, a 
profaneness, which it is difficult to ascribe 
even to the wholly illiterate or-avaricions, 
and which among the cultured is simply im- 
possible. 

A milder but equally incredible absurdity 
is portrayed in Mr. Tottenham, Lady Mary’s 
husband. His father was the proprietor of 
a fashionable shop in London, a sort of STEW- 
ART’s, or HovVEyY’s, or ARNOLD & CONSTA- 
BLE’s. He died when the son was a small 
boy. The mother was so ashamed of the 
shop that she brought her son up in entire 
ignorance of his connection with it. He 
fought a big boy at Eton who affirmed it, 
and after he had learned that the story was 
true, apologized; but from that day became 
thin-skinned, scented the shop afar off in 
every thing people said, was ashamed of 
his name, and used to take other people’s, 
was in misery all through school and col- 
lege, and was only cured by a woman who 
refused to marry him until he had resumed 
his own name and served three months in 
the despised shop. But what wide reaches 
and deep roots of snobbery does it not im- 
ply in the English character! And what 
an advance it is, after all, to live in a coun- 
try where dry-goods are respectable! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 
SEAL SACQUES AND SETS. 


EAL remains the fashionable fur for sacques, 
and is also much used for inexpensive sets, 
consisting of a muff and boa. Seal sacques dif- 
fer from those of last season in being more shaped 
to the figure and in having from two to four inch- 
es additional length. A stylish sacque is from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one inches long. The neck 
is finished with a full revers collar. The sleeves 
are quite large, and some models are wide enough 
to allow a cuff of the fur beneath. Plain seal 
sacques are still worn, but those trimmed with 
otter furs are most fashionable ; hence ladies who 
have short plain sacques left over from previous 
seasons are having them lengthened by adding 
a three-inch band of some other fur as a trim- 
ming. ‘The first’choice in fur wraps is a sacque 
of Shetland seal, trimmed with silver-fox or 
with sea-otter or else chinchilla. Next in favor 
are those trimmed with the handsome dark un- 
plucked otter; after this is chosen the plucked 
otter, which looks very rich in bands five inches 
wide; black marten is also used for trimming 
seal sacques, and grebe bands are occasionally 
worn by very young ladies. The choicest Shet- 
land seal sacques cost $350; the best grades of 
Alaska seal are $200, and the prices range down 
to $100; the average price for a good seal sacque 
is $150. ‘The farriers’ charges for trimming the 
plain sacques of last winter that need to be 
lengthened are from $65 to $100 for a band of 
unplucked otter; from $50 to $85 for plucked 
otter trimming; for beaver of natural color, 
from $40 to $75; with black marten, from $25 

to $40. 
A seal-skin boa that is to be worn with a seal 
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sacque should be only a yard and a half long: 
but if it is to be worn as part of a set, it should 
be two yards long. Seal muffs are of medium 
size, like those of last winter, and are trimmed 
with ribbon bows that are embroidered ; others 
have tassels, and some are perfectly plain. Sets 
of the Shetland seal, which is prized for its fineness, 
cost from $36 to $75. ‘This expensive Shetland 
seal is very beautiful and more rich-looking than 
Alaska seal, yet it is tender and easily crushed, 
showing marks as velvet does. When the pile 
of seal becomes flattened, furriers raise it again by 
whipping with small rods, taking care to stroke 
always in one direction. Alaska seal sets are 
liked for service and durability ; they cost from 
$20 to $50. 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


Among the most desirable wraps are those 
lined with fur while the outside is very heavy 
repped black silk or else Sicilienne, ‘The shape 
mostly worn is the plain circular, from forty- 
six to fifty-four inches deep, and forming a per- 
fect semicircle. ‘They are made of silk of extra 
width, manufactured for the purpose. The pat- 
tern of this garment was given in Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. VIII. The lining is ‘squirrel lock” fur 
of the darkest shades on white. Pure dark gray 
and white linings are handsomest and most 
durable; the cheaper grades are lighter. It is 
economy to buy the best qualities of these fur 
linings, as they may be transferred from one gar- 
ment toanother. Moreover, the cheap imitation 
linings made of cat-skins and of the white and 
blue rabbit-skins have no warmth in them, and 
these shed their fur upon the dress worn beneath 
them. ‘The dark gray shaded Siberian squirrel 
linings in which no white is seen are also very 
handsome. A beautiful pointed hood, lined with 
fur, and of simple, graceful shape, is now added 
to these circulars. Sicilienne circulars, fur lined 
but not trimmed on the outside, may be had for 
$75. Silk and Sicilienne circulars, trimmed with 
a border of sea-otter, fisher-tail, black marten, 
black beaver, silver-fox, or chinchilla, cost from 
$300 downward. A beautif«l circular of Sicili- 
enne is lined with dark gray Siberian squirrel, 
and bordered with the fashionable silver beaver 
—which is black with occasional gray hairs— 
while on each side of the beaver is a row of 
chinchilla; a chased silver clasp is at the throat, 
and the price is $300, Another, of rich Ant- 
werp silk, is trimmed with silver beaver and lined 
with gray “‘squirrel lock” fur, which is also 
shown in the arctic hood: price $200. There 
are also very handsome ones, trimmed with less 
expensive fur, for $150 or $175. A little pocket 
for each hand is put inside the fronts of the cir- 
cular, and serves to pull it together. 

Long sacque cloaks of heavy black silk or of 
Sicilienne are also lined with fur, and are pre- 
ferred by many to the circulars. They should 
reach to the knee, and are of the simple shape 
illustrated last winter in the Bazar when fur- 
lined garments were first becoming popular. 
Their average length is forty-six inches. When 
made of Bonnet’s heavy silk and trimmed with 
black marten, they cost $150. 

Shorter and more jaunty jackets are also made 
of these black materials, with luxurious fur lin- 
ings, and used for general street wear with any 
costume, ‘These are usually long and loose in 
front, with short, tight-fitting back. They cost 
from $40 to $75. ‘The outside wraps of hand- 
some costumes of damask silk, brocade, and 
matelassé are also now lined and trimmed with 
fur, and so great is the mania for trimming that 
a pleating of silk or else a fine fringe is added be- 
low the border of fur—an addition which is by 
no means an ornament. 


SABLE SETS. 

Notwithstanding all changes of fashion, the 
Crown Russian sable remains the choicest fur ; 
it is as high in price as ever, and becomes more 
difficult to obtain yearly. The set consists of a 
boa a yard and a half or two yards long, and a 
muff showing three dark stripes, made of three 
well-matched skins. Fine sets cost $1200, but 
very desirable sets can be had from $700 down 
to $200. Hudson Bay sable is not used as ex- 
tensively as formerly, but is chosen by those who 
want a handsome dark sable and can not afford 
to buy the Russian. The finest dark sets are 
$300. Lighter grades begin as low as $75 for 
the muff and boa. 


SILVER-FOX. 


Perhaps the most dressy of all the fancy furs 
introduced lately is the silver-fox—a light blue- 
gray fur interspersed with those “silver points” 
or white tips that are now thought to add so 
much to the beauty of any fur. The muff and 
boa cost from $75 to $200; a band of silver- 
fox trimming costs from $10 to $16 a yard. 


CHINCHILLA, 


Another fashionable gray fur for sets and also 
for trimming is the Arica chinchilla. This rich 
and velvet-like fur is beautifully shaded, and looks 
especially handsome when associated with velvet. 
The muff and boa cost from $60 to $75; the 
trimming is from one and a half to three inches 
wide, and costs from $8 to $15. 


FISHER-TAIL SETS. 


The sets of fisher-tail fur that were so highly 
prized last season are very difficult to procure 
now. This is a dark, rich, warm-looking fur, 
costing from $75 to $150 a set. ‘The trimming 
ranges from $12 to $18. 


BLACK MARTEN SETS, ETC. 


Sets of the black marten fur, sometimes called 
Alaska sable, remain the prevailing choice in low- 
priced furs. The long round boa and muff cost 
from $15 to $25; trimming costs from $1 50 to 
$4 a yard. ‘There are also various low-priced 
fox furs which to some extent rival the marten 





and seal sets chosen by ladies of limited means. 
Sets of blue fox cost from $30 to $40; trim- 
ming to match is $6 ayard. White fox sets are 
even less than this, ranging from $20 to $25, 
while a border of the same is only $3 or $4 a 
yard. Lynx is a glossy black long fur that is 
very handsome for ladies in mourning; lynx 
borders for cloth sacques cost from $1 50 to $3 
a yard, 
MINK AND ERMINE, 

The demand for mink furs becomes more lim- 
ited every season, yet the fine dark grades are 
still worn by those who do not care for changes 
of fashion, and. consider instead durability and 
comfort. The prices range from $20 to $75 a 
set. Ermine, which was considered the most 
dressy fur, looks passée now that fox and chin- 
chilla furs are used. It is, however, the most 
suitable fur for evening, and will never lose its 
prestige entirely. A set of muff and boa, such 
as formerly cost $50 or $60, can now be bought 
for $25 or $35. 


ASTRAKHAN, ETO, 


Astrakhan, Russian lamb-skin, krimmer, and 
other black furs, though no longer novelties, are 
still liked for their soft rich fur, and may now be 
obtained at very reasonable prices. Cloaks of 
these furs in long saeque shapes are chosen for 
traveling and for long sleigh-rides in cold neigh- 
borhoods, The sets are especially liked for 
mourning. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Fur trimmings are the most fashionable gar- 
niture for sacques, cloaks, and heavy wraps of 
all cloths, silks, and velvet. There is an end- 
less variety of trimming furs, some of which we 
have already quoted, but the caprice of the sea- 
son is for dark furs that have white-tipped hairs ; 
and so popular are these that furriers have re- 
sorted to sewing gray or white hairs in the dark 
furs when nature has not supplied them. Of the 
latter is a fancy fur called silver otter, which is a 
black fur with silver hairs sewed or even pasted 
in. This is of no real value, but is the fancy of 
the moment, a fashion for a season. It is really 
beaver fur dyed black, and this, when the white 
hairs are inserted, costs $8 a yard. Black mar- 
ten in its natural color is also given a factitious 
value by adding these white hairs, and is sold for 
$4 ayard. These furs are really imitations of the 
fine sea-otter which, in its best qualities, is sup- 
plied by nature with these. ‘‘silver points” or 
fine white glossy hairs; this fine far is among 
the choicest trimmings for velvet, seal, and silk 
cloaks, and costs from $6 to $15 a yard. The 
plain otter fur ranges from $8 to $12. Beaver 
borders cost from $6 to $10. The most ex- 
pensive of all fur trimmings are the sable-tail 
borders, ranging in price from $20 to $50 a yard. 
A showy inexpensive trimming, resembling chin- 
chilla and quite as durable, is made from silver 
‘coon skins, and sold from $2 to $5. Gray fox 
furs have also a very good effect on gray, brown, 
black, or blue fabrics, and cost from $1 50 to 
$7 50 a yard. The cony trimmings vary in 
shade, and are called black, brown, gray, silver, 
or white cony, according to color. They are 
much used for trimming children’s clothing, and 
are very low priced, ranging from 40 cents*to 65 
cents a yard. 

SEAL-SKIN HATS. 


The new seal hats are no longer turbans, but 
are shaped precisely like the English walking 
hats now worn in straw or felt, except that the 
crown is round, in Derby shape. A long ostrich 
feather of seal brown color begins in the front, 
passes over the crown, and droops behind. ‘The 
hat costs from $18 to $25. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS. 


The Louis Quinze polonaise is one of the new- 
est over dresses, and is already adopted by lead- 
ers of fashion. ‘The upper part is like the Louis 
Quinze jacket illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. 
VIIL., but the vest is continued in length to 
form a polonaise, which is buttoned down the en- 
tire front, while the back meets together in two 
straight lines that are not joined, but form the 
square back now so much in use. This is 
very handsome when made of camel’s-hair and 
trimmed with braids of various width. 

The blouse-front basque is another novelty. 
This is first a plain basque, such as would be 
made to any dress of black silk or other fab~ 
ric. There are then two gathered pieces of 
straight silk, each three-eighths of a yard wide, 
gathered in at the neck and extending down. to 
the waist, where they are gathered to a binding 
which is tucked out of sight beneath a wide belt 
of four silk foids, which begins in the side seams, 
showing in the front and not behind. This wide 
Josephine belt is buttoned in the middle of the 
front. The blouse front is very effective, giving 
the needed fullness to figures that are too slight. 
A ruffle of the silk is in front of the neck, while 
the back has a standing English collar. A bow 
is at the throat. ‘The back of the basque has 
the middle seam left open below the waist and 
turned upward in pleats, making two pointed 
wings. ‘The over-skirt shown with this basque 
is /a Boiteuse, with two diagonal aprons, and 
Pec -” draped high, while the other is low and 

road, 

The importations of each week bring new de- 
signs in polonaises. Some have the front cut 
off like a sacque, while the basque forms a square 
train. Probably the most popular fashion is that 
having a scarf drapery below the Marguerite 
back. This scarf drapery, or sash, begins on 
the sides, where it forms pockets. A width of 
silk pressed in small pleats forms the most styl- 
ish sashes for these over dresses, or pelisses, as 
they are called. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
furs, to C. G. Guntuer’s Sons, 502 and 504 
Broadway; and for dresses to Mesdames Con- 
NELLY; and Switzzr. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Marta BayarpD CAMPBELL, who died in 
this city on the 23d ult., was one of the last 
seven nominees of the old Tontine Association, 
founded in 1792. There were two hundred shares 
in the association, each share representing a life 
or nomivee. The nominees were mostly chil- 
dren or nephews or nieces of the share-holders. 
The shares cost $200 each. A compact was made 
that when the number of surviving nominees 
should be reduced to seven, the property should 
be sold and the proceeds divided among the 
holders of the seven shares. Mrs. CAMPBELL 
was one of the final seven. Mr. BayarpD own- 
ed a share on her life, and one on that of his 
son, WILLIAM BaYaRD. Only four of the nom- 
inees are now living. These are Ropert BEn- 
SON, aged eighty-nine years, Joun P. De Winrt, 
aged eighty-seven, Davip Murray Horrman, 
aged eighty-four, and Mrs. Mary Ray KIne, aged 
eighty-four. Mrs. Kine is the widow of ex- 
Governor Kine. Hon. Gouverneur KEmMBLE 
and Mrs. CaMPBELL’s brother, recently deceased, 
were among the surviving seven nominees. Mr. 
KEMBLE was ninety years of age at the time of 
his death, and Mr. Bayarp was eighty-seven 
years. The shares on his and his sister’s lives 
are owned by Mr. W. T. Horne, a wealthy re- 
tired merchant, who bought them from the Bar. 
ARD family. They have increased in value from 
their first cost to upward of $100,000. Suits 
are pending in the Supreme Court for the dis- 
tribution of the Tontine property among the 
owners of the shares on the lives of the last 
seven nominees. The property is worth about 
$1,000,000. 

—Mr. Ropertson Giapstone, who died a few 
days ago, was the elder brother of the ex-Pre- 
mier, He was the only one of the four sons of 
Sir Jonn GLapsTONE who never had a seat in 
Parliament. He made up for this by the zeal 
with which he applied himself to local politics 
in the important town near which he lived all 
his life, in which he carried on business as a 
merchant, and of which be was Mayor thirty 
years ago. Mr. GLapstone was a Liberal in 
politics, with a strong radical bias. He was a 
good speaker, fluent, and with the right word al- 
ways at command, but without his younger 
brother’s pretensions to oratory. In person he 
was portly, in manner rough, and in dress an 
outrage on the tailor’s art, He would cheapen 
sixpence-worth of oranges all down St. John’s 
Market, chaffering with the stall-keepers; and he 
had a chariot built of the most ouwtré kind, in 
which he used to drive to business every morn- 
ing. The front seat just held his portly person ; 
the hind seat would barely accommodate his old 
servant and a huge market-basket. Mr, Giap- 
STONE liked to hear people say, ‘‘ There goes old 
RoBEeRTSON GLADSTONE!” 

—When “ Stonewall’ Jackson went to West 
Point as a cadet he was about twenty years of 

e, well grown, clumsy, with awkward gait. 

e was clad in Virginia homespun, bore across 
his shoulders a pair of weather-stained saddle- 
bags, and his hat was one of those heavy, low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed wool hats usual!y worn 
in those days Wy cfemews, county constables, 
wagoners, etc. He tramped along by the side 
of the sergeant with an air of resolution, and his 
stolid look added to the inflexible determination 
of his whole aspect, so that one of the students 
remarked, ‘‘ That fellow has come here to stay.” 
His name was Tuomas J. Jackson. He had a 
rough time in the Academy at first, for his want 
of previous — placed him at a disadvan- 
tage, and it was all he could do to pass his first 
examination. The class was studying algebra, 
and maybe analytical near ng that winter, 
and JACKSON was very low in his class stand- 
ing. All — were put out at “taps ;”” but just 
before the signal he would pile his grate up with 
anthracite coal, and, lying prone before it on the 
floor, would work away at his lessons by the glare 
of the fire, which scorched his very brain, till a 
late hour in the night. This evident determina- 
tion to succeed not only aided his own efforts 
directly, but impressed his instructors in his fa- 
vor, and he rose steadil year by year, till the 
students used to say, ‘If we had to stay here 
another year, ‘Old Jack’ would be head of the 
class.”” He went through the trying ordeal of 
the four years at the Point without a hard word 
or hard feeling for or from cadet or professor, 
and possessed the confidence and respect of all. 

—Mr. HuxLey, the learned scientist, writes, 
“T hope Mr. —— will not mix in philogenetic 
Stammbaum with objective taxonomy.’’ How 
any man can go in for Stammbaum is inconceiv- 
able. The country is against it. 

—With Mrs. MoLiy Ricuarpsoy, late of Bald- 
win, apples were not forbidden fruit. When in 
her ninetieth year she was one day eating a nice 
pippin, and remarked that she should Fike to 
raise some like it. She therefore planted the 
seeds, one of which sprouted, and a tree grew 
from it. Mrs. RicHarpson lived to be ninety- 
seven years old, and picked and ate fruit from 
the tree before her death. 

—Mrs. Burton, widow of the eminent African 
traveler, has published a book in which she fore- 
tells great peril to England, and especially to 
Queen Victoria, if the Queen persists in retain- 
ing possession of the celebrated Koh-i-noor dia- 


mond. 
—Mr. J. B. StRERE, a graduate of Michigan 
University, who for five years has been travel- 


ing in the Philippine Islands, Formosa, and that 

region, collecting curiosities for the museum of 

the university, has returned, after having sent 

back nearly 30,000 rarities, of some of which 

= are said to be no duplicates in the United 
tates. 

—Mr. Forrzst’s desire to found an asylum for 
actors who from age or sickness have become 
‘played out’’ will soon be consummated. All 
obstacles to the settlement of the estate have 
been removed, and the income from the bulk of 
his fortune will soon be available for the charity. 

—Victor Hueco keeps in his dining-room an 
oaken chair which belonged to General Hueco, 
his father, and which no one is allowed to oc- 
cupy. The poet is said to imagine that the 
manes Of his ancestors are present, and preside 
at the table from the family chair. 

—A poor old harpist named Détroir, eighty- 
four years old, who picks up a scanty living at 
Berlin, lately applied to the theatrical authori- 
ties of that city for some assistance, and stated 
that he is the father of the present Governor- 
General of Albania. Inquiries at the Turkish 
Embassy confirmed the truth of his assertion. 
MouaMMED ALI Pasna, formerly Cart Dé&- 
TROIT, entered while young the service of the 





Porte, and made a rapid fortune after having 
abjured his religion. He is now about to be 
called upon to aid his aged parent. This latter 
was admitted to the orchestra of the Berlin 
Opera at the first performance of the Huguenots, 
at the express recommendation of MEYERBEER 
himself, who had a high opinion of his talent. 

—The new bishop designate of Colombo, the 
Rev. R. 8. CopLeston, will have to wait until aft- 
er Christmas before he can be consecrated, for the 
reason that not until then will he have attained 
the requisite age—thirty years. He will be the 
poenges ae the Church of England or of 
| rotestant Episcopal Church in the United 

Ss. 

—The oldest man living who has ever served in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature is George MEtz- 
GER, of Carlisle, now in his ninety-fifth year. He 
served in the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1813 
and 1814, and notwithstanding that early mishap, 
retains his powers of body and mind almost 
unimpaired. j 

—Another aged citizen is Davip Creet, now 
in the Good Samaritan Hospital in Cincinnati. 
He was one of the jurors in the trial of AaRon 
Burr. His recollection of Burr is very dis- 
tinct, and he describes him as one of the most 
fascinating men whom he ever heard speak. 

—The unusual fact of the pastorate of a father 
and son ove Ee a oe ng hundrea 
years is repo y nglish Independent. 
The Rev. Toomas Totter, of Kettering, an En- 
glish Independent minister, eighty-nine years of 
age, has just resigned his charge after a service 
of fifty-five years. 

—For the first time in the history of Iowa a 
lady has been admitted to practice law in the 
Supreme Court of that State. Her name is Mrs. 
J. ELLEN Foster. The interests of lady litigants 
will be looked after with the tenderest assiduity. 

—Senator MorRitt, of Vermont, has present- 
ed to the Park Gallery of Art, at Burlington, a 
bust of CHaRLes SumNeER, by Preston Powers, 
which is said to be of rare excellence as a like- 
ness and work of art. 

—Dickens and THACKERAY were walking in 
Covent Garden Market one day, when they came 
to a place where there were two piles of oysters 
in a window, one pile marked ninepence a dozen 
and the other sixpence a dozen. THACKERAY 
stood with his hands behind him and said to 
Dickens, ‘‘ How they must hate each other!”’ 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in his lecture on 
London and its notable sights, says: “‘ The great 
hospitals were originally started by small sab- 
scriptions for the cure of the sick, but now they 
are supported by a poor-law tax, and hold 
millions of money piled up in the sight of the 
suffering, which can not flow out by reason of 
some technicality relative to its bestowal. These 
taught the lesson that a bequest to an eyecutor 
often falls into the hands of an executioner. 
The same is true of many of the old customs 
of charity, which are still continued as they 
were a hundred years ago. In one place thirty 
old women could be seen on a certain day of the 
year scrambling to pick up thirty sixpences 
thrown on a marble slab, while the parson 
preaches them a sermon for one pound. Smali 
rolls of bread and little bits of cheese are an- 
nually scattered by another old charity, to be 
scrambled up and preserved by antiquaries. In 
St. Michael’s Church three loaves of bread are 
annually placed on the porch for the poor.” In 
this connection he made allusion to the great 
gift of Gzorer Peasovy, which he said was ac- 
= aboutas little as so much money can. 

—The residence of the late Gouverneur 
Kems ez, at Cold Spring, was not only tasteful, 
comfortable, and in every way pleasant, but 
memorable for the constant succession of dis- 
tinguished people who were there as guests. 
WasHINGTON IRvING’s residence, some thirty 
miles below, was bequeathed by him to his 
brother EBENEZER and the daughter of the lat- 
ter, who still retain it as a summer residence. 
During the winter they live in this city, and 
“the cottage” is in care ofa family. It has not 
been changed since the author’sdeath. His hat 
is hanging in the hall, as though ready for ac- 
customed use, and his pen lies on the table, near 
the inkstand, as though waiting the hand of its 
master. The library is a small but well-selected 
stock of tools; but the vicinity of the city and 
the facility of reference to our great libraries 
prevented his accumulation of books. The prop- 
erty is bequeathed to the present owners with a 
request that ‘‘ the last one shall give it to some 
good man of the name of Irvine.” In this man- 
ner the author desired to keep it in the family. 

—Colonel Forney, in one of his bright gossipy 
letters from England, describes ‘‘ Heyworth,” 
an estate of 4500 acres, formerly the property of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, but now belonging to 
ALBERT Brassey, the youngest son of the great 
English contractor, the late Taomas Brassey. 
“Two other sons of Mr. Brassey, the first and 
second, are members of Parliament, and all re- 
ceived at the death of their father sufficient to 
give them £80,000 sterling per annum, which 
they spend with an enlightened liberality. It 
is said of this celebrated builder that, although 
passing through many trials and vicissitudes, he 
expended in his various enterprises in England 
and on the Continent at least seventy millions 
of pounds sterling, or three hundred and fifty 
tnillions of dollars! A comparatively illiterate 
man himself, with fine natural capacities, how- 
ever, especially in the management of men and 
in the selection of his agents, his maxim is said 
to have been that an ignorant man could only 
spend £5000 per annum, while it required edu- 
cation and a kuowledge of the world to distrib- 
ute the large profits which he was realizing for 
his children. So he gave them the best educa- 
tion that could be procured, and now they are 
men of position and high standing. Heyworth 
is certainly magnificent, and it is evident that 
the new proprietor is making good use of the 
enormous sum of money he has inherited. As 
we drove through the splendid park, passing a 
noble avenue of beeches literally borne down 
with their peculiar fruit, and saw the various 
improvements in progress—the neat little vil- 
lage for the accommodation of his tenants; the 
new school-house, with its handsome garaens, 
walks, and play-grounds; the village chureh; 
the long range of stables for the large stud of 
the young owner; the old chapels erected by the 
SuHrREwssburys in Catholic times, but now dis- 
mantled under the new régime; the hundreds 
of workmen engaged upon the main castle, in 
course of thorough renovation—it was easy to 
see that the money which had been accumulated 
by the skill and energy of the father was not put 
to a bid use by the generous outlays of his son.’’ 
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Borders for Lingerie—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese borders are worked on batiste, 
nansook, or linen in half-polka and sat- 
in stitch. Run the outlines of the 
squares and circles, work the leaf- 
lets in point de reprise, work 
the wheels, and button-hole 
stitch the edges, as shown 
by Figs. l and 2. The 
edge of the borders is 
worked in button- 
Fig. 1.—Fouxpatios For Stirrers. hole stitch scallops. 
Cross Stitch Emsprormwery. Embroidered 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; & Dark 
Brown; = Brown; © Red; ! Maize (silk). Bechet, Aas 1 


loops with bars of thread, which are wound 

going back, as shown by the illustration. 

Always darn three of these bars in point 

de reprise, and pass over the following 
bar. 


Woven Braid, Mignardise, 
and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is work- 
ed with braid, mi- 
gnardise, and 
twisted crochet Fig. 2,—Fouxpation For SLIPPERS. 
cotton, No. 120. Cross Stircn Ewprorpery. 
The braidiscom- Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ® ist 
posed of broad (darkest), @ 2d, © 8d (lightest), Brown; 
open-work woven ' Maize (silk). 
pieces furnished on 
each side with six loops, which are connected by means of nar- 
row pieces woven closely. ‘To work the edging, crochet, first, on 
one side of the braid, as follows: Ist round.—»* 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the middle of the 
next close piece of the braid, 
six times alternately 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these), 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 1 p., and repeat from *. _ 2d round. 
—On the other side of the braid work 1 se. 
are worked with green and brown silk in on the first loop of the next open-work piece, 
herring-bone stitch and in point Russe. ss 9 ch. See Longte word over wind loop, 
: The border on the outer edge is worked % aid iad fasten together the next two Joops with 1 sc., 
ba ei te Sonam meemne with gray saddler’s silk in several shades ie Bt eee Fig. 2.) 9 ch,, 1 sc. on the second following loop, 5 
in satin, chain, and knot- 7 eh., 2 te. (treble crochet) on the same loop 
ted stitch, and in point on which the last sc. was 
Russe, and is ornamented with gold | worked, working off the upper veins of 
cord, which is sewed on with black | both tc. together, 2 tc. on the first loop 





To make this sachet cover two pieces of card-board, each 
twelve inches square, with gray silk, having first basted a layer 
of perfumed wadding on the inside, The silk designed for the 

outside is first embroid- 
3 ered in the design given in 
fall size by Fig. 2. Having 
transferred the design to the ma- 
terial, work the rose-buds with pink 
saddler’s silk in three shades, and the 
rose and ivy leaves with green saddler’s 
silk in satin stitch. The stems and sprays 
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Woven Bran, MIGNARDISE, AND 
Crocuet Epoemne ror LIncERiz. 





Scrap Basket with CreTonne EMBROIDERY. 
For pattern cee Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 46-49. 


Fig. 1.—Detait ror Tivy, Fic. 2, Pace 749. 


silk. A strip of gray silk connects both parts of the 
sachet. Cut this strip in the requisite length and 
three inches and a quarter wide, gather it on 
both sides, and join it with the under part all 
around, and with the upper part on one 
side only, Finish the edge of the sachet 
with gray silk cord, and set on a but- 
ton and loop for closing:” Finatty, 
trim the sachet with a ruche of gray 
silk ribbon. 


on the next open-work piece of the braid, working 
off the upper veins of both te. together, 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the same loop on which the last 2 tc. 
were worked, and repeat from *. 3d 
* round.—Take a piece of mignardise and 
crochet as follows: * 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 9 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch., fasten to the 
third following loop on one side of 
the mignardise (to do this drop the 
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Inser- stitch 


: from the 
oP ne, wl 
% i sert the lat- 
% e Woven Braid ter in the cor- 
oe, and Lace Stitch. responding loop, 
* : Tis insertion con- and draw the drop- 


sists of four pieces of 
braid furnished on one 
side with single loops and on 
the other side with clusters of 
five loops each. . These pieces of 
braid are joined by means of lace 
stitches of fine thread as follows: First 
join the middle two pieces on the side 
furnished with the clusters of loops, fast- 
ening together the middle of the corre- 
sponding five loops on both pieces of 
braid with several stitches. Baste the 
middle part on linen or stiff paper, set on 
the two pieces of braid on the outer edges J 
i at the correct distance, as shown by the ing off the upper veins of both tc. to- 
Woven Brarp ayp Lace SttcH __ jllustration, and then work the lace stitch- gether, 4 ch., and repeat from *. Woven Bratp anv Crocuet 
INSERTION FOR. LincerRiE. es, connecting the corresponding single Fig. 2.—Dxsign ror Sacuet, Fic.1. 4th round.—On the other side of the InseRTION FOR LINGERIE. 
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ped stitch through the 
loop), 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 

middle of the next 9 ch. in 
the preceding round, 4 ch., 
fasten to the third following 
loop of the mignardise, 2 tc. on 

the next vein between 2 tc. in the 
preceding round, working off the up- 
per veins of both tc. together, 5 ch., 
fasten to the same vein on which the 
2 te. were worked, 5 ch., fasten to the 
fourth following loop of the mignar- 
dise, 2 tc. on the same vein on which 
the preceding 2 te. were worked, work- 
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mignardise always alternately work 1 sc. 
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bs Bebroldged Button for Dresses, 


4. « 
ee ee rappings, etc. 
om = Tuts button consists of a wooden mould 
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Cre —= Saal i Semele covered with black silk, which is em- 
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te % broidered with col- 
te — @ & «2 ored saddler’s silk. 
7s sae Oi B® For the star in the 
= —=— - & centre of the but- 
ton stretch threads 
on the mould so 
that 12 corners are 
formed, and then 
wind the thread 
bars, beginning at 
the centre and pro- 
ceeding from left 
to right, 10 times, Fig. 1.—Crocner 
so close that the Burron ror Dressxs, 
surface of the but- WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
ton is covered with 
silk to where the star ends. Fasten 
together all the working threads 
between the corners of the star 
with one stitch, and draw them 
slightly together. The ring 
which surrounds the star 
is worked in. button- 
hole stitch. Begin 
this ring on the 
outer edge with 
12 running 
stitches, 
which 
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Crocuet and KNotrep FRINGE FOR 
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are fastened underneath the stretched thread bars, and then, 
going round a second time, cover each thread with a button-hole 
stitch at the point where the running stitch was taken, working 
from right to left, and obsery- 
ing the illustration. In this 
manner work four rounds more, 
overcasting the threads of the pre- 
ceding round in every new round. 
The open-work embroidery on the 
outer edge of the button consists of 
button-hole stitches worked far apart, 
which are begun on the outer edge. 
The first row is worked into the ma- 



















rows are each worked into the 
Through the loops of the last 


tight, and then fasten it. 


Brack Gros Grain Apron. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 42. 


Crochet Buttons for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tues buttons consist of wooden moulds covered 
with black silk, and furnished with a cover crocheted 
of black saddler's silk. 

For the button Fig. 1 work, first, the cover, for 
which three wire rings, measuring respectively three- 
quarters.of an inch, an inch and a half, and four 
inches in circumference, are required, as follows: Ist 
round.—12 sc. (single crochet) on the smallest ring 
(if rings of the requisite size are not obtainable, very . 
fine flower wire mity 
be used instead, 
which should. be 
wound several times 
around bars of the 
cireumference _ re- 
quired for the rings, 
the coils then slipped 
off, and the crochet- 
work done on the 
rings thus formed) ; 
at the end. of the 
round work 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the 
first se. in this round. 
2d round.—Turn the 
work on the other 
side, which forms 
the right side of the 
cover, and work 8 
twisted bars on the 
ring covered with 
12 sc. (for each of 
these bars wind the 
working thread 
loosely on the nee- 
dle eight times, in- 
sert the needle in 
the hole in the cen- 
tre of the ring, and 
draw the working 
thread through the 
hole, through all the 
windings on the nee- 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. dle, and throngh the 
Pornt Lace Empnorpery. _ stitch in a loop, and 
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round twine a thread, always going forward, draw it 
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i hile the following two Fig. 2.—Emprorwerep Satt-ctoTH round, 7th—-9th rounds.—! sl. on each 
el, ee ee Trpy.—{See Fig. 1, Page 748.] ; 


loops of the preceding round. For design see Suppl., No. XII., Fig. 50. round.—Always 1 sl. on each third 





GenTLEMAN’s Né&ouice Suit. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 32-39, 


For the cover of the button Fig. 2 three rings, re- 


in connection with this work one chain 
stitch); at the end of the round work 
1 s'. on the single ch. (chain stitch) 
worked in connection with the first 
twisted bar. 3d round.— ‘Turn the 
work on the wrong side, and inclosing 
it with the ring an inch and a half in cir- 
P cumference, cro- 

chet 2 sc. on the 
ring, 8 times al- 
ternately 1 sc. on 
the next single 
ch, worked in 
connection with 
1 twisted bar, at 
the same time 
surrounding the 
ring, 4 se. on the 
ring; but in the 
last repetition, 
instead of 4 sc. 
on the ring, work 
only 2 se. on the 
ring and 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this round. 4th 
round.—Turn the work on the 
right side, 3 ch., 20 twist- 
ed bars like those just de- 
scribed, working them 
always on the vein 
which appears on 
this side as the 
front vein of 
every second 
following 
stitch in 
the pre- 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet 
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PASSEMENTERIE FRINGE FOR DRESSES. 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


ceding round; at the end of the round work 1 sl. on the single 
ch. worked in connection with the first twisted bar. 5th round.— 
Turn the work on the wrong side, on which the work is now continued 
to the end of the cover, and work al- 
ways 3 sc. on each single ch. worked in 

connection with 1 twisted bar; finally, 1 
sl. on the first se. in this round. 6th round. 
—In closing the work with the largest ring 
work always 2 sc. on the upper two veins 
of each stitch in the preceding round, 
at the same time surrounding the ring ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 














stitch in the preceding round. 10th 


following st. in the preceding round. 


Brack Fartie Apron. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


IWS. VILL, Figs. 40 and ae 
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quarters, and three inches and a quarter in cireum- 
ference, are required. Ist round.—22 sc. on the 
smallest ring; finally, | sl. on the first sc. in this 
round, 2d round.—Turn the work on the cther side, 
which forms the right side of the cover, work 22 
twisted bars on the veins which appear on this side 
as front veins of the stitches in the preceding round ; 
the twisted bars are worked like those described for 
the preceding button; finally, 1 sl. on the single ch. 
worked in connection with the first twisted bar. 3d 
round.—Turn the work on the wrong side, and in- 
closing the smull- 
est ring with the -- 
medium-sized ring, 
work always 2 sc. 
on the free vein of 
each st. in the Ist 
round, paying no 
attention to the 2d 
round; finally, 1 
sl. on the first sc. 
in this round. 4th 
round. — Always 
fasten together the 
next 2 st. in the 
preceding round 
and the next sin- 
gle ch. worked in 
connection with 
1 twisted bar with 
2sl. 5th round.— 
Inclosing the work 
with the largest 
ring, always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the 
next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, sur- 
rounding the ring 
at the same time, 
2 sc. on the follow- 
ing st. and on the 
ving at the same 
time ; in the course 
of this round, how- = 
ever, 2 st. should 
he widened, as the 
following round re- 
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quires 68 st. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. 6th round.—Always alternately 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the vein appearing as the back vein of each 
fourth following st. in the preceding round on 
the side where the work is done (wrong side of 
the cover), 7th round.—Always 4 sc. on the 
next 3 ch. in the preceding round; finally, 1 
sl. on the first sc. in this round. 8th and 9th 
rounds.—Always | sl. on each st. in the preced- 
ing round.—10th round.—Always 1 sl. on each 
third following st. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Lyrical Loyalty.—An apologizing Government.— 
Horse-Bloom.—Turks.—Three tors worth know- 
ing.—An old Family.—Insurances on the Prince’s 
Life.—The Balakluva Heroes.—Too much Women’s 
Work.—John Brown’s “ Imperence.” 

7. a Indian poets, it seems, are getting ready 

their lyres, or at least their extravagances, 
to greet the Prince of Wales in his Eastern do- 
minions. ‘Their style is no doubt picturesque, 
but yet has a certain family likeness to that of 
those bards who are maintained by our ‘‘ mer- 
chant tailors” and others for advertising pur- 
poses, 
“ Hail, hail, one hundred hails 

To the mighty Prince of Wales, 

Who will beautifully shoot 

Many a royal tiger brute. 

Turning on their backs they'll die, 

Shot in the apple of the eye.” 

Which will be a greater feat than William Tell's, 

if it be only performed. The above purports 

to be a free translation from the Bengalee. A 

Sanskrit writer affirms that his Eastern subjects 

will welcome their Albert Edward ‘as the ocean 

welcomes the monsoon-swollen river,” and that 
he will be to them ‘‘as the rain-cloud is to the 
withering fields of rice, or as the lotus to the 
hungry bee.” The nature of Sanskrit poets must 
be sanguine. In England we take things as they 
are, without much hope of betterment, and are 
still thankful. One of the verses of the national 
anthem (did I tell you?) has been altered, in 
view of certain marine contingencies, as follows: 
“Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to run over us— 
God save the Queen.” 


The information that England had become a 
convert to slave-holding is, I am happy to say, 
at least premature. The government has ‘‘ sus- 
pended” the circular recently issued to our naval 
captains about giving slaves up to their owners ; 
but what is demanded by the general voice is 
that the persons who concocted the ‘‘ circular” 
should be suspended. ‘The government has also 
the assurance to add that ‘‘ nothing was further 
from its intention” than to advocate a policy not 
only retrograde but abominable, and that every 
thing will be explained respecting this misunder- 
stood affair in due time. ‘This is exactly similar 
to the defense set up by the counsel of every 
rogue in a police court when committed for trial. 
**He reserves his client’s defense, but has the 
very fullest answer to the charge, which will be 
produced at the proper period.” Now is the 
time (metaphorically) to hang the concocter of 
the circular, and all the population are ready to 
pull his legs. ‘This behavior of our Tory execu- 
tive may go some way to explain to you the sym- 
pathy of a certain class in this country with ‘* the 
South” during your late rebellion. 

The statement recently published that the mys- 
terious author of Supernatural Religion is Mr. 
Philip Pusey, nephew of the noted Dr. Pusey, 
is, Iam in a position to tell you, incorrect. The 
secret has been hitherto kept in a manner to do 
credit to human nature, from which ‘‘ honor” is 
erroneously supposed to have departed, and it 
will, I think, continue to be kept. It is a pity, 
however, that another secret, said to have been 
discovered by horse-dealers, has not been made 
public. It is stated that a certain herb, common 
enough in our hedges, is found to give the same 
radiant appearance to the horse that arsenic 
gives to the human complexion, but with even 
worse results. The plant in question, the tech- 
nical term for which is ‘* horse-bloom,” produces 
disease of the heart, so that after investing in 
ever so brilliant-looking a steed it is likely that 
he may fall down dead in the middle of a curvet, 
and you may be shot—perhaps also dead—over 
his head. 

Speculation in ‘‘ Turks,” as the Turkish bonds 
used to be playfully termed, has, it seems, for the 
present come to an end, since the Sublime Porte 
has stopped payment. When it took to borrow- 
ing money at eighteen per cent. to spend—well, 
not on churches, nor even mosques—the end 
could not have been very distant; but it seems 
that the insurrection in the place with the unpro- 
nounceable name was the last straw that broke 
the camel's back, or rather the mule’s, for any 
thing like the obstinacy of the Sultan in the 
face of the most well-meant warnings was never 
known. His ‘civil list” was theoretically with- 
out limit, and it was the Grand Vizier’s duty to 
see that the money was forth-coming somehow. 

Some curious particulars have been lately pub- 
lished respecting that most popular of periodicals, 
Punch. In its early days Mark Lemon as co- 
editor of it (with Mayhew) had but thirty shil- 
lings a week, while his salary as sole editor in 
these latter days was £1500 a year. It was 
Mark Lemon, it seems, who first recognized the 
genius of Thomas Hood, whose ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt” had been rejected by the editors of no less 
than three periodicals! He carried his point (of 
accepting it) against the opinion of the majority 
of his colleagues; for it was the custom of the 
Punch fraternity to advise their editor, and the 
immediate effect of its publication was to treble 
the circulation of the paper for that week. With 
the subsequent popularity of that great poem we 
are all acquainted; but what I would like to know 
is who were the three dolts who let such a treas- 





ure slip through their fingers in the first instance. 
It must be confessed, however, that Mark Lemon 
himself is said to have ‘‘ declined with thanks” 
the ‘* Lay of the Nancy Bell,” now to be found 
among the Bab Ballads, one of the most amus- 
ing poems that was ever written, and therefore 
much more adapted for the columns of Punch 
than even Hood's touching lines. 

In the church-yard of Strug, near Inverness, 
there is a tombstone which curiously illustrates 
the stay-at-home character of at least one family 
of Scotchmen, however the race in general may 
roam abroad in search of ‘‘siller.” It is erected 
“to the memory of John Matheson, the nineteenth 
John of his name, whose forefathers have pos- 
sessed the above place [Miltown Farm] as farm- 
ers for 600 years.” If these Mathesons were 
wealthy, they would without doubt, by virtue of 
their vegetable faculty of sticking to their native 
soil, be reckoned among our noblest aristocracy ; 
but as it is, they are nobodies. ‘* Old families” 
require new money, or, at all events, money of 
some kind, to recommend themselves even to 
antiquarians. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been staying with 
the Duke of Argyle, the nobleman who praised 
a mountain peak in his neighborhood *‘ because 
it looked down upon”—he meant, had the ad- 
vantage of contemplating—‘‘two Presbyterian 
counties.” She has delighted (and surprised) 
‘*the Campbells” by leaving £200 behind her for 
distribution among the domestics an others to 
whom her visit may have given excra trouble. 
Let us hope she has also paid for the extra pre- 
miums demanded by the ‘‘ Scottish Union” and 
other insurance offices for the Prince of Wales 
during his visit to India. ‘The fact that he hus 
insured his life proves the truth of the rumors in 
circulation with respect to his debts; and we may 
easily understand that during his late illness the 
solicitude for his recovery, on the part of some 
public companies at least, was by no means mere- 
ly formal. 

On the 25th inst., the twenty-first anniversary 
of the famous Balaklava charge, the survivors of 
those who took part in it are to be entertained at 
a public dinner at the Alexandra Palace. Only 
eighty have sent in their names to the committee 
at present out of the one hundred and ninety- 
eight that are 

“All that are left of them, 
Left of six hundred.” 
This computation does not include Colonel Baker, 
who, from circumstances over which he has no 
control, will not be present at the banquet. 

The official report of ‘‘ The Employment of 
Women in our ‘ Black Country’” (the potteries) 
is very sad reading. So far from there being no 
“woman's work,” the fair sex—who are black 
enough there, however—seem to do all the work, 
and very hard it is. The men smoke, drink, 
keep bull-dogs, and fly pigeons. ‘* Lazy lads,” 











reports the inspector, ‘‘look out for skilled and | 


’ 


industrious wives in order to obtain an easy life.’ 
In the upper circles, however, we call this ‘‘ for- 
tune-hunting,” and think very little of it. 

It is reported that John Brown, the Queen's 
gillie, is about to retire from the royal service 
with savings amounting to £40,000. In the 
mean time, however, he is said to have been the 
cause of retirement in others. This energetic 
person is absolutely in the habit of commanding 
the equerries on military duty by the side of the 
royal carriage to ‘‘ride nearer, Sir.” One of 
them—a young peer of the realm—having de- 
clined to receive orders from such a source, got 
a rebuke from his royal mistress, and (very prop- 
erly, in my opinion) sent in his resignation. 
J. B. has been much worse, I hear, since her 
Majesty was so injudicious as to dance with him 
at the servants’ ball at Balmoral. 

R. Kemsve, of London. 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. RAEBURN’S BOWER. 


Tuose words of Mr. Wilde, so unexpected, so 
suggestive of I know not what atrocity, and spok- 
en with all the severity of a judge who is about 
to punish, astounded me. 

‘*What wickedness has this woman done?” 
cried I, the picture of Mrs. Raeburn’s steadfast 
figure, sitting by brother Alec’s bed, recurring 
involuntarily to my mind once more and filling 
me with dark misgivings. 

**T will tell you, Sheddon, but not here nor 
now. Hush! what is that?” cried he, holding 
up his hand for silence. ‘*I hear a footstep in 
the hall.” 

I opened the door a little, as noiselessly as I 
could, and through the chink beheld one of the 
servants carrying a covered plate up stairs, doubt- 
less for one of the two sick folks. 

**T would give much to get that plate,” mur- 
mured Mr. Wilde, wistfully. ‘‘No! no! not 
yet,” added he, as I was about to rush ont and 
possess myself of it at all hazards. ‘‘ Wait a 
bit.” 

We heard the maid knock softly at the door 
of brother Alec's sitting-room. Immediately aft- 
erward Mrs. Raeburn’s step was heard passing 
into her room. She staid there for a minute or 
two, and then returned to brother Alec's apart- 
ment. ‘‘ Remain here till I come back,” ex- 
claimed my companion. He ran up stairs very 
quickly, yet without noise, and, impatient as I 
was for his return, I scarcely missed him before 
he was once more with me. 

** You have not got the plate ?” said I, excited- 
ly. 
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‘**T have some of its contents, however, which 
are sufficient for my purpose.” 

Then I saw he had an envelope in his hand 
filled with fragments of a fricasseed chicken. 
He spread these out on a piece of paper, and 
taking a magnifying-glass from his pocket, ex- 
amined them attentively. As he did so his grave 
face seemed to light up, not joyfully, but with a 
sort of fierce exultation. 

“*It is as I suspected,” I heard him murmur 
below his breath. 

‘* What have you suspected ? What have you 
found ?” inquired I. 

**Oh, nothing,” said he, quietly, ‘‘ except that 
the pepper is rather too coarse and large.” 

‘*Great Heaven!” cried I, alarmed more even 
than before by the bitter irony of his tone, ‘* you 
don’t mean to tell me that any one is being poi- 
soned in this house ?” 

‘* God forbid, my dear Sheddon,” answered my 
companion, earnestly. “I have discovered some- 
thing, it is true, but nothing that you can even 
guess at. What it is must not be revealed to 
any one at present. If you knew what I know, 
others in this house would read the secret in your 
face ; and they must not read it.” 

‘*But what can I do, Mr. Wilde? I feel I 
must do something, or I shall gomad. You have 
hinted at too much not to tell me all.” 

**You shall hear all in good time, my dear 


| lad; but at present, beyond all things, it is nec- 


essary for you to becalm, When I asked of you 
the other day to keep a watch upon Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s actions, I noticed that though, since it 
was for Gertrude’s sake, you did consent, it 
brought the color to your cheeks, as if you would 
have said, ‘ Does this man wish me then to be a 
spy?’ Ihave now to ask you to do something— 
not dangerous, nor difficult ;_ for, if that were all, 
you would not hesitate, but at which your sense 
of honor will still more revolt. Is it possible, 
Sheddon, think you, between now and dusk for 
you to gain admittance to Mrs. Raeburn’s room 
without being perceived by any one, and to search 
it thoroughly ?” 

“Tt is possible, no doubt,” said I; ‘* but un- 
less I am convinced that there is a justification 
for such a course—” 

‘“*There is not only justification, lad,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Wilde, earnestly, ‘* but a necessity ; 
it is the only certain and immediate means that 
I can think of for averting from this house a very 
terrible catastrophe. ‘That astounds you, as well 
it may, but it is nevertheless the fact. I am not 
one to speak idle words; but if you have not 
sufficient confidence in me to do my bidding, I 
must employ other agents less fastidious but also 
less secure. Mrs. Raeburn’s room shall be search- 
ed before the sun sets; on that I am resolved. 
It rests with you whether that search shall be 
made by strangers, which must needs cause a 
public scandal, or by yourself, which will be 
known to me alone.” 

**T will search it, Mr. Wilde!” exclaimed I, 
with desperation, ‘since it needs must be so. 
But what am I to look for?” 

“IT can not tell you that for certain,” was the 
unexpected reply. ‘‘It will, I think, be some 
sharp instrument. No weapon,” added he, per- 
ceiving that I shuddered, ‘‘ yet something that 
will seem as much out of place in a lady’s room 
as any weapon.” 

I nodded in acquiescence, though I did not 
understand: him, and was too thunder-struck to 
speak. 

‘* Search the room thoroughly,” he continued, 
‘fand if you find this thing, bring it to my house 
after dark; but, at all events, come thither to- 
night without letting any one suspect you of do- 
ing so. Then, lad, you shall know all.” 

With that he left the room abruptly and with- 
out another word. Ere I had recovered from 
the astonishment caused by his request, or began 
to regret my promise to perform it, he had quit- 
ted the house, and I heard the ring of his horse’s 
hoofs upon the wintry ground. In what a ter- 
rible position did I find myself! That Mr. Wilde 
was a sagacious, as well as a thoroughly honest, 
gentleman, I was well convinced; but what if 
his sagacity should in this case be mistaken? 
Nothing might be amiss, perhaps, after all; and, 
even if it were, it was possible that Mrs. Raeburn 
might not be the offender. Yet I had pledged 
myself to steal, like a thief, into that lady’s room 
—she being my hostess—and peep and pry until 
I had found something which indeed might be 
there, but which seemed about as likely to be 
so as an electric machine or a windmill. Still 
those words, ‘‘ It is the only certain and immedi- 
ate means of averting from this house a very ter- 
rible catastrophe,” coming from the lips of such 
a man as Mr. Wilde, had too tremendous a sig- 
nificance to be set aside by any considerations 
of my personal dignity. The sense, too, of some 
foul play in connection with brother Alec still 
haunted me, and gave gravity tohis words. Be- 
sides, I had undertaken the matter, and there 
was now nothing for me but to go through with 
it. Luncheon had long been over. The attor- 
ney and his son were in the office; the servants 
were all below-stairs; Mrs. Raeburn, I knew, 
was in close attendance upon her brother-in-law ; 
the opportunity was as good now as it would ever 
be. Moreover, the more I thought about the 
enterprise the less I liked it—like a bather who 
stands shivering on the river-brink—and there- 
fore I judged it best to set about it at once. 
Listening cautiously in the hall, then, and hear- 
ing no one stirring on the floor above, I ran soft- 
ly up stairs, and instead, as usual, of making for 
my own apartment, darted into that chamber 
which was always called Mrs. Raeburn’s, although, 
I suppose, in law at least, the attorney might 
have had some common claim to it. He hada 
dressing-room, however, of about five feet by 
four, that was all his own, and which communi- 
cated with the bedroom on the north side. as did 
Gertrude’s apartment on the east: though that, 
of course, had also a door of its own, which open- 








ed upon the passage. This latter was now used 
only by the servants, Mrs. Raeburn invariably 
visiting the sick girl through the former means 
of communication. She had, I conjectured, just 
been to see her patient ; and there was, therefore, 
small probability of her return for some little 
time; still, the idea of it alarmed me to the last 
degree. Hitherto I had never feared her, be- 
cause I had had nothing to reproach myself with, 
and was free to entertain my own opinion of her 
demerits ; but in the present case I felt no such 
independence. Whatever wicked schemes she 
might be devising with respect to her invalid 
guest, I had myself no knowledge of them, and, 
if discovered, would be utterly without excuse 
for my most discreditable position. As I enter- 
ed the room, and softly closed the door behind 
me, I found, to my horror, that it was already 
occupied. Before me stood a human form, in a 
crouching attitude, and with features expressing 
the greatest discomfiture and dismay. I started, 
and it started too, when I perceived that it was 
but the counterfeit presentment of myself in the 
tall pier-glass which had so often +flected Mrs. 
Raeburn’s stately form. If it had been that lady 
herself, she might have knocked me down with 
a feather; and it was quite probable that she 
would have done so, but with some much more 
formidable weapon. There was a large club in 
the corner of the room which would have served 
such a purpose to a nicety; the attorney had 
shown it to me, on one occasion, as his ** seda- 
tive” for burglars, it being heavily loaded at the 
knob with lead. ‘The other objects of furniture 
were of the same kind as I had seen elsewhere 
in “best bedrooms.” Besides the pier-glass there 
was a handsome mirror, let into the wardrobe, 
which gave me another ‘‘ turn” as I passed by it. 
I searched that wardrobe thoroughly, pausing 
every moment to listen for a fvotfall, just as oth- 
er young gentlemen do, I suppose, when engaged 
in their first burglary. Not a sound was to be 
heard in the passage, nor from Gertrude’s room, 
which, indeed, was shut off with a baize door be- 
sides the ordinary one. I even climbed a chair, 
and swept the top of the wardrobe with my hand. 
It was singularly free from the dust that general- 
ly collects in such a place; for if Mrs. Raeburn 
was deficient in the first of virtues—godliness— 
she had reason to boast herself, in all matters of 
the house, of the second—cleanliness—as herserv- 
ants knew to their cost. I peeped over the can- 
opy of the four-post bedstead, taking as much 
care to erase the impression of my foot upon the 
bedclothes as an Indian who has foes after him 
on the war-trail. Then I examined every cup- 
board, pigeon-hole, and drawer. 

No matter what I found—it was not what I 
sought. I became for the first time acquainted 
with many articles of a lady’s toilette, which it 
would be a breach of confidence to the sex to al- 
lude to more particularly; but though some of 
them were very curious, not one could, by the 
liveliest imagination, be assimilated to an instru- 
ment that ‘‘ would seem as much out of place in 
a lady’s room as any weapon.” 

Throughout these investigations, terror, lest I 
should be discovered by the proprietress of the 
apartment, made my limbs tremble and my heart 
go pitapat. Still I went through with the whole 
disgraceful business as conscientiously as though 
animated by the glow of duty. I even turned 
up the carpet at the corners, and looked under 
that. It was all to no purpose; I had evidently 
been sent on a fool’serrand. Convinced of this, 
it struck me that I would leave the room by means 
of the dressing-closet, since, if observed in that 
proceeding, I might make up some kind of ex- 
planation, however feeble, to account for it. It 
would be, anyhow, more easy to frame an excuse 
for being found in the attorney’s private apart- 
ment than in that of his wife. I therefore took 
that course. Mr. Raeburn’s dressing-room was 
a very comfortless one, not boasting even of a 
carpet, and there was a conspicuous absence of 
the neatness so remarkable in the larger room. 
Its master, I knew, hated to have any of the pa- 
pers in his office dusted or displaced, and here, 
also, were the evidences of this characteristic. 
The floor was strewed with boots and books. 
The plain deal shelves that lined the walls were 
filled—the lower with clothes, the higher ones 
with tape-tied papers. The latter, to judge by 
the layers of dust about them, had been untouch- 
ed for years. I mounted the only chair there 
was, and ran my eye over these things. At the 
corner of the topmost shelf the dust did not lie so 
thick in one place, but had been swept off as 
though by the passage of some object, probably 
the owner’s hand. And here, behind the papers, 
there was a something wrapped up in chamois 
leather, which, when I touched it, rattled with a 
metallic sound. 

I trembled, but no longer with apprehensions 
upon my own account. A thrill of horror—bormn 
of the conviction that Mr. Wilde had not set me 
on this search for naught; that I held in my 
hand the evidence of some desperate purpose, 
perhaps even of some dark crime in which my 
hostess was engaged—ran through my frame. 
I scarcely needed the testimony of my eyes when, 
as I turned back the covering of soft leather, 
they fell upon a delicate instrument of steel, 
which, though shaped like a chopping machine, 
was of such microscopic dimensions that it could 
have chopped no meat, but only food for fairies! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE NARROWING OF THE NET. 


Smatv as the instrument was of which I had 
so fortunately possessed myself, just as my quest 
seemed hopeless, its shape did not admit of being 
placed in the pocket; I huddled it up, therefore, 
as well as I could, in the breast of my coat, and 
fled down stairs into the library, where I conceal- 
ed it, until the already deepening dusk of even- 
ing should permit me to carry it unperceived to 
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Mr. Wilde’s. ‘To my own room I positively did 
not dare remove it, since that would have neces- 
sitated my passing brother Alec’s apartment, in 
one of which I knew Mrs. Raeburn to be. It 
was not fear that I now experienced in regard to 
her—if what the doctor had hinted was correct, 
I had discovered the proof of something which 
should put her in fear of me rather—but a cer- 
tain loathing and abhorrence, begotten partly of 
my ori, .al dislike of her, and partly of the re- 
membrance of that scene of the previous night in 
the sick man’s room, for the terrors of which I 
somehow held her accountable. 

As soon as it grew dark I left the Priory, tak- 
ing the instrument with me just as it was, but 
well concealed in the folds of my winter cloak. 

“You have found it?” were Mr. Wilde’s first 
eager words, when we were left alone together 
in his parlor. ‘‘It was a chopping machine, 
very small, and of sharpest steel, was it not ?” 

“You have described it as well as if you had 
seen it,” said I, producing it from my cloak. 
He looked as pleased as a child who has guessed 
a riddle. 

‘*And yet there are some people, Sheddon, 
who scoff at science!” exclaimed he, vehemently ; 
‘¢who tell us that the Creator, who has endowed 
man with intelligence, is averse to its exercise, 
even in His own behalf. He has helped us in 
this search, no doubt; but unless a miracle had 
been vouchsafed to us, how, without yonder book, 
should I have ever suspected the means by which 
this crime was to have been consummated, and 
thereby been able to avert it?” 

I was wholly unable to account for this out- 
burst, which had relation, doubtless, to that dif- 
ference of opinion in religious matters that had 
lost Mr. Wilde his intended wife, and with which 
I did not till afterward become acquainted ; but 
at that moment I was only curious to discover 
the matter which I myself, though as a mere in- 
strument, had brought to so successful an issue. 

“¢ T know nothing as yet, remember, Mr. Wilde, 
of any crime,” pleaded I. ‘*You promised me 
to tell all—” 

“T will, I will, lad; but stay one moment ;” 
he rang the bell for his servant. ‘‘Go to the 
Infirmary, and take this note to nurse Hopkins 
—the woman who came down from town last 
week; and in the mean time leave orders that, 
until she arrives, we are not to be disturbed by 
any body. It is a long story, Sheddon, that I 
have to tell you, and one that must needs have 
no listener—as I hope—beside yourself; if others 
force me to make it public, it will be at their own 
peril, and I think they are too wise. Not anoth- 
er day, not another hour, at all events, shall Miss 
Floyd’s life be risked, to save them from the gal- 
lows.” 

*¢ Gertrude’s life be risked !” repeated I, in hor- 
ror. ‘‘Is it her life, then, that is menaced ? 
Until this moment I deemed that this foul play, 
at which you hinted, was directed against Mr. 
Alexander!” 

**T know it,” was my companion’s quiet re- 
joinder; ‘‘and finding your suspicions take that 
channel, I did not divert them to the true one. 
If you had thought it possible, nay, probable, as 
I have done for months, that Gertrude Floyd, 
the being most dear to you on earth, was being 
done to death slowly, but certainly, by the hand 
of her own relative and hostess, yet without one 
grain of proof to support such a charge—life un- 
der that roof would have been intolerable, im- 
possible, for you; yet it was necessary, you see, 
that you should remain there, and by doing so 
the crime, though late, still in time has been dis- 
covered, and the catastrophe averted.” 

‘¢ You are sure that it is in time, Mr. Wilde ?” 
interrupted I, passionately; ‘‘ that the precious 
moments are not being wasted, even now, while 
we are speaking ?” 

‘*T am quite sure, my dear lad. Without this 
talisman here”—he pointed to the machine—“ the 
wicked witch has no power to work her will, nor 
will she discover its loss until she is rendered in 
all other respects powerless. Listen then, with- 
out fear, to a story that, indeed, is grim enough, 
but which can now have no tragical termination. 

‘*When I was first consulted, nearly a year 
ago, by Miss Floyd, there were circumstances in 
her case, though I made no mention of them at 
the time, which puzzled me exceedingly; her 
symptoms, though common enough in some re- 
spects, suggested, in others, those produced by 
the presence of some irritant poison. These, 
however, were in a very incipient stage, and on 
the patient’s removal, at my recommendation, to 
Stanbrook, they disappeared almost immediately. 
This rapid recovery, which you all hailed with 
such natural delight, was by no means satisfac- 
tory tome. Had her ailment been of an ordi- 
nary description, she would have more gradually 
become convalescent, whereas, if it were caused 
by some noxious drug or other substance, the ad- 
ministration of which had been intermitted, she 
would probably have recovered at once, as in fact 
she did. The nature of Mr. Alexander Rae- 
burn’s illness became such as to give me no fur- 
ther excuse for attendance on him on his return 
to the Priory, which removed Miss Floyd from 
under my professional eye. However, since I 
heard nothing of a relapse in her case, I had be- 
gun to think I had been mistaken in my ideas 
regarding it, until about five months ago, when 
you requested me again to visit her, since she 
complained of the same ailments, when my sus- 
picions at once re-asserted themselves, and with 
renewed vigor. I must tell you, too, that they 
had even then a living object ; they had original- 
ly been turned toward Mrs. Raeburn, by certain 
vague expressions dropped from her brother-in- 
law’s lips at Stanbrook, and which, under other 
circumstances, I should probably have set down 
as one of the vagaries of a waning brain. ‘ When 
I am gone,’ he once observed to me, ‘take care 
of Gerty.’” 

‘* He used the very same words, Mr. Wilde, to 
me,” cried I, ‘‘and at about the same time.” 





‘Very likely, though to one in your position 
they were more natural, and would, therefore, 
have less significance. It was then that the poor 
old man began to feel that his intelligence was 
departing from him, and he wished probably, 
while it still remained with him, to give us warn- 
ing of the danger that menaced his favorite.” 

** But how could he have known the danger?” 

** He did not know it, but he had, doubtless, 
reasons unknown to us for vaguely suspecting it. 
In the first place, he hated his sister-in-law, and 
believed her capable (as I do) of committing any 
atrocity; and secondly, seeing him growing day 
by day into his second childhood, she was per- 
haps more imprudent in expressing her feelings 
toward Gertrude; at all events, he had discov- 
ered them to be hostile; and he knew that, after 
his own demise, his brother Mark would be her 
heir at law.” 

‘*That is true,” cried I, a flood of light seem- 
ing here to pour in upon me. ‘* He doubtless 
feared foul play for her, since, when speaking of 
himself, before he had made his will, he told me 
with his own lips that he durst not pass a night 
at the Priory under the same roof as Mrs. Rae- 
burn while her husband was his heir.” 

‘* The vague words dropped by Mrs. Raeburn,” 
continued Mr. Wilde, ‘‘fell, in my case, upon 
ears prepared for them; and my suspicions ripen- 
ed to certainty when you came to me with the 
news of Miss Floyd’s second seizure. I felt con- 
vinced in my own mind that there was some evil 
agency at work, not resident in her own consti- 
tution, and I recognized the agent in Mrs. Rae- 
burn. You remember how I bade you watch 
that woman, under pretense of convincing our- 
selves that Miss Floyd received sufficient atten- 
tion at her hands; whereas I really feared lest 
her hostess should pay her a too-assiduous serv- 
ice. In particular, my suspicion was—and it has 
been contirmed—that Mrs. Raeburn prepared her 
meals.” 

‘* That very idea crossed my own mind,” ex- 
claimed I, excitedly; ‘‘ yet, when I expressed it 
to yourself this afternoon, you positively affirmed 
it to be groundless.” 

‘* You asked me if any one was being poison- 
ed, Sheddon,” answered my companion, gravely, 
‘*and I told you that that was not the case; nor 
was it so. If it had been so, I should have dis- 
covered it long ago. Neither myself, however, 
nor the doctor from London, whom, as you know, 
I compelled them to send for, could come to any 
definite conclusion on the matter. We knew 
only that the patient was growing worse and 
worse without any adequate cause. The tests 
which I applied with the view of discovering the 
precise nature of the disease all failed. I read 
again every work that bore upon the subject of 
irritant poisons, without getting any clew to the 
mystery ; and among them I read this book.” 

Here he took down a small volume of some 
antiquity from the book-shelf, and opened it at a 
place which he had marked. 

“* This is a scientific treatise upon Toxicology, 
written too long ago to be of much service, but 
it contains an appendix which will never grow 
out of date, since its contents are obtained direct 
from the great store-house of human nature, 
which, like the Creator himself, is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and to-morrow. The author nar- 
rates in it certain professional experiences of his 
own, one of which has an especial interest for 
ourselves at this moment. He describes how a 
certain person attempted the life of a rich man 
by ‘chopping horse-hair exceedingly small and 
mixing it with his food.’ You see now that this 
has been the device pursued with respect to poor 
Miss Floyd. I myself only realized it a few 
hours ago, when your mention of having seen Mrs. 
Raeburn taking the horse-hair out of the sofa 
at once reminded me of this anecdote, and placed 
me on the right track. Yonder piece of chick- 
en, part of what was intended for Miss Floyd’s 
mid-day meal, was sprinkled with horse-hair, as 
my microscope revealed. She was sleeping when 
I took it from her room, into which 1 had just 
seen it taken by Mrs. Raeburn’s hands. If fur- 
ther proof were needed, here is horse-hair upon 
the very instrument itself, with respect to which 
long impunity has, doubtless, made her careless, 
The hand of constant crime, like that of labor, 
loses its ‘dainty sense.’” 

Thus spoke Mr. Wilde, with all the calmness 
of one pursuing a philosophical investigation, 
while horror seemed to be freezing the very mar- 
row of my bones, His own nature was stirred 
to its very depths with indignation, but, as he 
afterward explained to me, he feigned this stoical 
calm for my own sake, for my nerves, already 
shattered by the events of the past night, were in 
no state for the reception of such a piece of in- 
telligence, though it was impossible for him to 
avoid making me his confidant. 

‘*Why do we lose time ?” cried I, rousing my- 
self with an effort as from some hideous dream, 
and springing to my feet. ‘* Why not warn Ger- 
trude at once? Why not arrest this wicked wom- 
an ?” 

‘*For many reasons, my good lad,” was the 
quiet reply, ‘‘but mainly for Gertrude’s sake. 
Should she come to know, in her present debil- 
itated condition, that she has been tended for 
months by one who, in the person of her friend 
and hostess, was dooming her to death, the shock 
might destroy her altogether. Donot suppose, my 
dear lad, that I am indifferent to your distress 
and anxiety,” continued my companion, laying his 
hand upon my shoulder, and speaking very kind- 
ly; ‘‘my solicitude for this dear young lady is 
only second to your own. Have confidence in 
me as heretofore, and, believe me, all shall be 
well. For the present, Miss Floyd is safe, and 
in a few minutes one will be here in whom I have 
implicit trust, and who will henceforth take her in 
solecharge. There is the door-bell ; she is here.” 

A middle-aged, grave-looking female, whom 
Mr. Wilde addressed as Mrs. Hopkins, was pres- 
ently ushered into the room, 
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‘** The situation,” said he, ‘‘ of which I told you 
as likely to offer itself is now at your service. 
You have made the preparations of which I wrote, 
and are ready to accept it ?” 

** At once, Sir.” 

‘*'This is a rare and valuable specimen of wom- 
ankind, Harry,” observed the doctor, smiling, 
‘*who never uses four words when three will do. 
Go down stairs, Mrs. Hopkins, for five minutes, 
and then I will give you your instructions.” 

When the nurse was gone the doctor sat down 
and wrote a letter, during which I waited very 
impatiently, for it seemed to me monstrous that 
he should waste time in correspondence at such 
a@ crisis, 

‘*Whom on earth are you writing to, Mr. 
Wilde ?” inquired I at last. 

“To Mrs. Raeburn.” 

**To Mrs. Raeburn!” echoed I, almost as 
much disgusted as surprised. ‘* How is it pos- 
sible you can do that?” 

**It is a mere act of civility, Sheddon. I am 
about to return her this chopping machine, by 
favor of Mrs. Hopkins, a hospital nurse, who will 
be henceforth placed in sole charge of my pa- 
tient, Miss Gertrude Floyd. Mrs. Raeburn is 
far too clever not to appreciate at once the en- 
tire situation ; but I have added a hint to the ef- 
fect that she must leave this place within twenty- 
four hours. I do not spare her on her own ac- 
count, you may be sure; but there is no middle 
course between this method of proceeding and 
the calling in of the police, which would mean 
ruin and shame to the innocent as well as the 
guilty. And now, my lad, do you go back home 
with an easy mind, for it is just as well that you 
should be at the Priory when Mrs. Hopkins ar- 
rives there, to see what comes of it.” 

‘* But what will come of it ?” inquired I, anx- 
iously. ‘‘I mean as respects Mrs. Raeburn ?” 

‘*'That is her look-out,” answered Mr. Wilde, 
sternly. ‘* Within the next twenty-four hours 
her fate is in her own hands; after that, if she 
has not complied with my demand, she must 
take the consequences, which she will be able to 
estimate better than you or I. Stop! there is 
one thing more, Sheddon, in which I shall have 
to trust to your discretion. If Miss Floyd re- 
quires professional aid—of which there is little 
chance, however—you will of course at once send 
for me; but if Mrs. Raeburn should need a doc- 
tor, let some one else be sent for. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

I nodded, thinking in my simplicity that his 
meaning was that his indignation against this 
woman was such that he could not trust himself 
even to minister professionally to her needs; 
then, throwing my cloak about me, I ran home 
by the shortest way. 

[TO BE CONTINUFD.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE success of the Pandora in her voyage of 
exploration in the arctic regions is an illus- 
tration of the value of modern methods of navi- 
gation. It will be remembered that the Pandora 


was fitted out chiefly at the expense of the late | 


Lady Franklin, and sailed the latter part of June 
from Portsmouth. She had in view the double 
object of keeping up communication with the 
Alert and the Discovery—the vessels of the recent 
British polar expedition—and of making anoth- 
er search for traces of the Franklin expedition. 
During her brief voyage some important results 
wereaccomplished. The Pandora probably pene- 
trated further to the west, in the track of Frank- 
lin’s last expedition, than any other vessel has 
done. The graves of several of Franklin’s men 
were found ; alsoa yacht abandoned by SirJames 
Ross was discovered drawn up on the shore of 
arctic waters. The Pandora also brought back 
the news that Smith Sound was more free from 
ice than usual, and there was reason to believe 
that the Alert and the Discovery would make good 
progress northward before winter set in. All 
this, and much more, the Pandora accomplished 
in about three months, showing the advantage 
of screw-steamers over mere sailing vessels such 
as those with which Franklin navigated the are- 
tic seas. There are expectations of most im- 
portant discoveries from the voyage of the Alert 
and the Discovery. 


The first of the series of religious meetings in 
Brooklyn conducted by the evangelists Moody 
and Sankey was held on October 24 at the 
Brooklyn Rink. The immense building was 
crowded to the utmost, and many were unable 
to gain an entrance. The weex-day services 
commenced the next day—a morning prayer- 
meeting at the Brooklyn Tabernacle, and serv- 
ices of preaching, prayer, and song in the even- 
ing at the Rink. The exercises are simple. Mr. 
Moody makes familiar comments on a brief por- 
tion of Scripture in the prayer-meetings, and 
gives a more lengthy address in the evening. 
There seems nothing remarkable in his style or 
in the substance of his discourses; but he is 
thoroughly in earnest and intensely sincere in 
his work. Probably it is this element, in a great 
degree, which gives him so much power over his 
hearers and so much success in his labors. The 
singing is an attractive feature of the meetings. 
Mr. Sankey’s voice is clear and full, and is most 
pleasantly varied from softest to loudest tone 
with the meaning of the words sung. A part 
of the singing is congregational. Meetings of a 
similar kind will be held during the coming sea- 
son in New York, Philadelphia, and in other cit- 
ies. It is probable that the Hippodrome may be 
altered to fit it for the meetings in this city. 





It would seem impossible that deaf-mutes 
could be taught to sing; yet this is what M. 
Rota, a professor of music at Trieste, has done. 
Recently they have given a public exhibition in 
Paris, and they sang not only in perfect time, 
but preserved the pitch, which was mysterious- 
ly conveyed to them by their teacher. 





A wealthy Mexican gentleman has in his pos- 
session the handkerchief which the Emperor 
Maximilian held in his hand at the moment of 
his execution. It had evidently belonged to the 
Empress Carlotta, as it is a woman’s handker- 





chict, of sinall size, of the finest cambric, bor- 


dered with Mechlin lace, and bearing the arms 
of the Empress embroidered in onecorner. At 
the moment that he fell his fingers closed con- 
vulsively upon the handkerchief, which is spot- 
ted with the blood that flowed from a wound in 
the wrist. 





The new City Hall in Baltimore was recently 
dedicated with various appropriate services. It 
is a beautiful marble building, and one of which 
the city of Baltimore is justly proud. 





Education of girls is now receiving much at- 
tention in Egypt. The Khedive’s mother sup- 
ports a school where 300 girls are being instruct- 
ed. There are also many other schools, well 
provided with teachers, expressly designed for 
training young women and girls. 





Two antique chairs, one formerly in the pos- 
session of Louis XVI. and the other brought 
from Venice in the seventeenth century, were 
sold at Boston a few days ago, the former for 
$13 60 and the latter for $1750. 





In Winona, Minnesota, a sad accident occurred 
a short time ago. A young bride, married only 
five days, shot her husband. They were married 
in Chicago, and had only just reached their home. 
The husband was unpacking a valise, from which 
he took a pistol, and handed it to his wife. She 
was examining it, when suddenly it was dis- 
charged, and the bullet lodged in the brain of 
her husband, who fell to the floor, and died al- 
most immediately. The unfortunate wife was 
almost frenzied at the terrible accident. 





Madame Ristori recently played at Sydney, in 
New South Wales, and in one week made a net 
profit, it is said, of‘about $10,000 in gold. 








“Liberty,” “Justice,” “ Agriculture,” and 
‘“*Commerce”’ are the names given to four stat- 
ues which have been placed on the tower of the 
+ City Hall in Buffalo. 





It must be pleasant to go to those hotels in 
Chicago where, it is said, the proprietors have 
been so frequently swindled that they now re- 
quire travelers to payin advance. One traveler, 
who did not immediately appreciate the neces- 
sity of the fashion, was interrogated by the clerk: 

“You will not object to paying before you go 
to your room, Sir?” 

“Certainly not. Make out the bill.”’ 

** For how long, Sir?” 

“Well,” says the stranger, ‘you may charge 
me for about ten minutes, on the European plan. 
By the end of that time, I think, I shall be at a 
hotel where the clerks wear smaller diamonds 
and have more confidence in human nature.” 





Boston is disturbed by the impurities of the 
Cochituate, and with reason. The water has a 
disagreeable taste, and people do not like it, 
even if they are assured that it is not unwhole- 
some. The authorities hesitate to draw off 
eighteen million gallons from one of the reser- 
voirs, lest an accident to the other cut off the 
entire supply. The water has been undergoing 
careful analysis, and will probably be subjected 
to some system of filtration. Apropos is the fol- 
lowing, clipped from a Boston paper: 

“ A family from the country were admiring the view 
of Boston from the cupola of the State-LHouse. 

“¢ There,’ says paterfamilias, ‘there, see that 2’ point- 
ing down to the reservoir; ‘that’s the razurvoyer, 
yals.’ 

““¢Why, sakes! ’tis jest like a pond, ain't it?’ said 
one of the young ladies. 

“¢Yes, jest like a pond; and only think,’ said the 
father, ‘that supplies all the people of Bosting with 
water to drink.’ 

“*Oh, how nice!’ exclaimed the girls, as they ad- 
mired the little sparkling waves ruffling the blue sur- 
face of the water. 

“Just then aman ma. his appearance on the top 
of the wall, having stepped out of the little house at 
the head of the stairway on the southwest corner of 
the reservoir. He was a workman, about to make 
some repairs, and so began to divest himself ot his 


coat. - 
“«¢ What's He going to do?’ asked the girls. 
“¢] don’t know. Do you know, stranger?’ inquired 
the old man of a gentleman present—a noted city 


wag. 

i H’m—yer, Sir,’ said the wag, slowly and deliber- 
ately. ‘He's going to take a bath.’ 

“¢ Bath!’ shrieked the girls, with consternation and 
disgust depicted on their faces. 

“Bath ! groaned the old man. ‘Come, gals, let's 

0. 

“ And silently and solemnly they wound their way 
down, revolving in their minds how they could as- 
suage thirst during their stay in the city without drink- 
ing ‘that nasty Kerchituate.’” 

The skin of all fruits is indigestible, and, un- 
less thoroughly masticated before taken into the 
stomach, is rarely, if ever, dissolved by the gastric 
juice. The peelings of apples and pears should 
be rejected, so also the skins of all the plum 
tribe. 





An exchange advises that if a person be at- 
tacked with cramp, a hot bath be prepared for 
him as quickly as possible. But while the bath 
is being prepared, some attendant should rub 
the cramped part briskly, and with closed mouth. 
The query instantly arises, Why rub with the 
mouth shut? The answer is simple: because 
one can thus rub harder and more efficiently, 
and save the sufferer useless inquiries. A per- 
son who is in pain does not want to be talked 
to; he wants relief, not words. 





Prominent among the curiosities at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition will be the celebrated monster 
grape-vine of Santa Barbara, California. After 
several weeks’ labor this famous vine was dug up, 
divided into sections, boxed in seven large boxes, 
and shipped for Philadelphia. The huge pro- 
portions and unequaled fruitage of this vine have 
given it a world-wide fame. It is supposed to 
be about sixty years old, and covered a space 
with its foliage of 10,000 square feet. The prod- 
uct of this vine has often been 12,000 pounds 
annually. The size of this vine is variously 
stated, but the Santa Barbara Press says that it 
is fourteen inches in diameter three feet from 
the ground, and nearer the ground it is eighteen 
inches. There is still remaining in the vicinity 
of Santa Barbara another vine, now sixteen years 
old, sixteen inches in diameter three feet from 
the ground, and growing rapidly every _— 
Last year it furnished 8000 to 10,000 pounds of 
grapes, which were plucked and eaten by visit- 
ors from August 15 to January 26. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonvent. } 


i ees tendency of toilettes at present is to defy all description, every dress 

at all remarkable being composed of several kinds of material cut up in 
pieces, long, square, and pointed, which are amalgamated in an incomprehen- 
sible fashion, for it is impossible to say where these pieces begin or end, and 
what can possibly be their use. What is designated by drapery, for instance, 
is placed on the waist and sleeves as well as on the skirt, the latter being 
crossed by draperies in the back, in front, diagonally, and in every way im- 
aginable. 

Toilettes for balls will be composed in the same style—an abundance of 
drapery on all sides. It should be understood that drapery designates a piece 
of material arranged in pleats—that is to say, draped—whatever may be its 
purpose, and whether it be placed on the waist or on the skirt. Corsages of 
ball dresses will be almost in casaque shape, being made very long. They 
will likewise be trimmed with numerous draperies, and will be composed of 
an mixture of materials, as, for instance, tulle with silk, or satin with velvet, 
which latter combination will meet with great success, as fashion at present 
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For description see Supplement. 
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inclines more and more toward the dress of the Middle Ages. 





This year, too, 


and made ai one of our first houses. Robe of rose faille, extremely pale, ; 
so long in the back that the train alone measures two yards and thre » and 
ters. This robe is trimmed on the bottom in the back to the side se 
a flounce laid in very small flat pleats, and fourteen inches deep. The botte 
of the tablier is trimmed with three similar narrower flounces set on in ‘jieee 
On the skirt are three draperies of white silk gauze (called Egyptian Poors 
with a black stripe between a gold and a silver stripe; these’ draperies ms 
composed of bands ingeniously arranged in horizontal pleats, so as to <a 
designs resembling hieroglyphics with the stripes of the gauze, which meet and 
separate regularly. Each drapery is trimmed with Spanish fringe of widia 
silk, interspersed with tutts of gold, silver, and black silk. This fringe be iad 
at both sides, whence it extends all around the band forming the dra = 
which is tied in the back so as to fall in large square ends. ‘The meee, 
corsage is not very low in the neck, but very long, so as to come below the 
hips. ‘This corsage of faille, like that of the skirt, is trimmed on the “on 
and bottom with draperies of the same gauze as that employed for the skirt 
‘There are no faille sleeves, but simply a gauze drapery taking the place of 
short sleeves. Head-dress of gold sequins. A long chain of sequins thrown 
around the waist supports the fan, which is suspended at the right. 
Another dress for the same destination was of white tulle, and h 
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we shall see heavy silk stuffs at balls and soirées more frequently than hitherto. 
These silks will not only be trimmed with embroidery of gold, silver, and beads, 
but also with bands of fur; the latter is so absurd, however, that it will be only 
exceptional. It would, at most, be admissible in the case of a handsome elderly 
lady accompanying her daughter or granddaughter to a ball, in a robe of pale 
gray damask, trimmed with several bands of ermine. 

The Juive robe and all the varieties derived from this type will be the basis 
of the elegant feminine toilette this winter. On analyzing it carefully we dis- 
cover that the Juive robe is a second dress worn over another much longer 








dress. ‘The Juive robe, moreover, is slashed here and there to show the under 
dress, and the corsage opens square over a plastron like the under dress. 


Frequently the Juive robe has no corsage to speak of, but merely large bre- 
telles, which join at the waist in such a way as to form a sort of corselet. ‘The 
Juive robe is always made of a different material from that employed for the 
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dresses to velvet and cloth for street costumes. 





VELVET BasQue. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Street Brive Ciotu 
Sacarr. 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2.—Briack CaSHMERE 
Sacqur. 
For pattern and description see 


Suppl, No. L, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 3.—DarK Brown Draconar 
CrotH CroaK. 
For description sce 
Supplement. 


CLoak. 
Yor description see 
Supplement. 


it is worn of every kind of material, however, from tulle for ball 


‘lo indicate as nearly as possible the style of ball dresses which will meet 
with most favor this winter, I will describe a toilette sent to the court of Russia, 
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Fig. 4.—Gray CASHMERE 





For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 8-10, 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Dark GREEN CHEVIOT Fig. 6.—Sreet Biue Evcese Croru 


CLotH Croak. Cioak. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., For description see 
No. IIL, Figs. 11-13. Supplement. 


Fics. 1-11.—LADIES’ WRAPPINGS 
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natte silk is manufactured this season ; this is as pliable as the finest woolen 
and ; goods, and is found in manifold designs—striped, plaid, etc. ‘The natte silk 
Save is employed specially and solely for the over dress of a costume, that is to say, 
vith never for the skirt, but only for tabliers, over-skirts, or draperies of every 
ny kind. Itis associated with faille or velvet of the same tint to compose hand- 
ze), some toilettes for the afternoon or evening, according to the lighter or darker 
pe color employed. ; . ; ; 
om Silks extremely light and lustrous have again become the fashion, for trim- 
oe ming plain India cashmere, Sicilienne, or poplin. ‘These silks are used for 
hite small flounces laid in very close pleats, and are chosen of the same color 
ging as the stuff which they are to trim; the small pleats of these flounces are 
ait pressed very flat. On a skirt of gray cashmere, for instance, are three or 
ead five flounces of gray silk, very lustrous; the tablier over-skirt is trimmed 
a with a similar flounce, as are likewise the sleeves. This seems very simple 
neck and well known, and yet nothing could be more charming than the contrast 
sles, formed by the dead tint of the woolen goods and the lustrous reflection of 
iar the silk which trims it. 


An experiment must here be recorded, which, perhaps, may succeed, per- 
haps prove a failure. I refer to a return to half-long dresses, without over- 
skirt, tablier, or drapery of any kind. ‘The dress which 1 have seen made in 
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Gray CasHMeReE Sclt. 
For description see Supplement. 





Vicoene anp Gros Gratn Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 
original Greek corsage, which was very long, like the preceding one, and en- 
tirely arranged in perpendicular pleats held in front and on each shoulder by 

a large antique cameo surrounded with diamonds. 

The narrowness of skirts at present, the tabliers of which are stretched over 
the figure by three or four strings fastened underneath on each side, and tied in 
the back under the train, has, so to speak, rendered necessary outside pockets, 
which are becoming of greater importance in regard to their trimmings from 
day to day. Most of these pockets are large, square, gathered on the upper 
edge, and furnished with an elastic braid, which is drawn so tight as hardly to 
leave room for the hand. ‘These pockets are loaded with trimmings like those 
of the skirt—ruches, lace, bows, fringe, as the case may be. ‘They are chiefly 
worn with princesse polonaises and over-skirts open in front, of which many are 
still seen; such over-skirts, however, are very long, very wide, and (when open 
in front) are worn only with similar under-skirts. 

In regard to materials employed for wrappings I have seen nothing in the way 
ofa novelty but the Bosselé in black silk ; this stutf is fabricated so as to ap- 
pear covered with raised embroidery ; it is used either for the entire wrapping 


this style was destined for a middle-aged lady. It was of prune faille, and the 
tablier was without any trimming whatever, but, where it ended, the dress 
was entirely covered from top to bottom with bias folds of the same faille ; 
these folds, as I have said, did not extend beyond the tablier, The ends 
of the folds, along the tablier, were caught together, three by three, with 
bows. Moyen-age corsage, high, plain, and very long on the hips; sleeves 
nadded around the curve of the elbow, Beyond this there was nothing— 
neither scarfs, nor pouf, nor over-skirt; only the skirt was much longer in 
the back than in front. 

Stamped velvets—that is to say, velvets with designs—are this season 
made in all colors, known and unknown; they are never employed for 
the skirt, but solely for over-skirts, tabliers, or scarfs. ‘These velvets will 
do good service this winter in combinations, and will produce effects not 
only new and varied, but at the same time essentially Parisian. Paris 
alone can create this style, which arises purely from caprice, and which 
would be grotesque if it did not remain within the indefinable, but never- 





or merely for the collar, cuffs, and pockets of a wrap of cloth, Sicilienne, or Gros Grain AND CasHMERE EveninG TOILETTE, theless recognized, bounds of Parisian good taste. 
velvet. For costumes and toilettes of every kind a charming material called For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 22%-24*, EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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EUGENIE CLotu Fig. 7.—Dress For Girt. FROM Fig. 8. —Dress For GIRL FROM Fig. 9.—Biack Moyen-aAGt Brocape Fig. 10.—Brown Curviot CLotu Fig. 11.—Brack VELVET 
! 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. CLoak. MANTIFE. CLoak. 

yn see For description sce For description see For descripiion sce For description see For pattern and description see 
at. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Suppl., No. IV,, Figs. 14-21, 


\PPINGS AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 
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HER ANSWER. 
HE. 
What music that lingers, 
What shadows that stay, 


What flowers have thy fingers 
To give me to-day ? 


Soft moonbeams of silver, 
To bless with their light 
The foam of the river 
That pours through the night ? 


Light leaves to spread over 

_ The torrent beneath, 

And the black stream to cover 
As a sword in its sheath ? 


SHE. 


I give thee no silver 

That moonbeams may hold— 
For life is like silver, 

But love is like gold. 


No swift-flowing river 
I pour unto thee— 

For life is a river, 
But love is the sea. 


I plant thee no forest 

To hide what is heard— 
For life is the forest, 

But love is the bird. 


No flower-jeweled scabbard 
My hand may afford— 

For life is the scabbard, 
But love is the sword. 


I bless not with midnight, 
Though morning be far— 

For life is like midnight, 
But love is its star. 


Each touch and each word, song 
And soul, are for thee: 

Gold, Falchion, and Bird-song— 
The Stars, and the Sea. 





Passementerio Fringe for Dresses, Wrappings, 
ete. 
See illustration on page 749. 

Tis fringe is worked with fine twisted black silk 
cord partly in the manner of gimp, and partly in knot- 
work. The tassels on the under edge are of black sad- 
dler'’s silk. 


Embroidered Sail-cloth Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Seo illustrations on pages 748 and 749. 


Tuts tidy consists of a piece of sail-cloth sixty-four 
inches square, which is raveled out four inches deep 
on the outer edge, and knotted as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the embroidery transfer the design given 
by Fig. 50, Supplement, to the material, work the inner 
parts as shown by the full-sized section, Fig. 1, page 748, 
in herring-bone stitch with blue, yellow, red, and or- 
ange worsted, edge them with chain stitches of red 
and blue worsted, and work the vines in chain stitch 
with green and blue worsted. 


Insertion for Lingerie.—Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 749. 

To work this insertion transfer the design to linen, 
run on plain narrow and medallion point lace braid, 
and for the connecting bars stretch the thread back 
and forth, and cover it with button-hole stitches. Or- 
nament the braid with small dots worked in satin 
stitch with embroidery cotton, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Insertion for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 749. 
Tus insertion is worked on nansook, Swiss muslin, 


or linen in satin, back, and half-polka stitch with fine 
embroidery cotton. 





SIR LUKE’S RETURN. 
By tne Actuor or “Lapy Avp.ry’s Secret,” ETO. 


FXO say that Cadbury Hall had stood unten- 

anted and dismantled within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant of the small town of 
Cadbury would be to say too much, for there 
were aged men and women in Springfield Union 
who remembered old Sir Luke Cadbury, and the 
good old days when the hounds used to meet in 
front of Cadbury Hall, and old Sir Luke, steeped 
to the lips in debt, and with every acre of his 
estate encumbered, used to keep open house, and 
entertain the county in a liberal and large-heart- 
ed fashion, at the expense of the local trades- 
men. Having mortgaged his last acre, and 
plunged as deep in debt as his creditors would 
allow, old Sir Luke took the easiest way out of 
his difficulties by dying, and leaving the empty 
shell of his estate to his only son. . 

Young Sir Luke, not seeing his way to living 
luxuriously upon an estate whose revenues were 
swallowed by the mortgagees, looked about him 
for some more promising mode of existence. 
He was nineteen years of age when he came into 
his property. He had been at an expensive pub- 
lic school, where he had learned to row, swim, 
and thrash boys of superior weight and size. A 
little Latin and less Greek had been flogged into 
him, but, acquired thus unpleasantly, had oozed 
out of him very quickly. At home he learned to 
ride straight to hounds and shoot his bird flying. 
Happily he was a young man of energetic tem- 
perament, an early riser, hardy, active, and sim- 
ple in his tastes. 

Feeling himself unfit for any of the learned 
professions, he turned his attention to com- 
merce. People were beginning to look toward 
our antipodes as the source of fortune for ad- 
venturous spirits, and to associate Botany Bay 
with the wool trade as well as with the exporta- 
tion of our criminal classes. Sir Luke Cadburv 
made up his mind that Sydney was the place for 
him, and wool his way to fortune. He let off 
every rood of the land, except his mother’s flow- 
er garden, for agricultural purposes, shut up 
the good old house, put the property into the 





hands of the family lawyer and land-agent, and 
left Cadbury within three weeks of his father’s 
death. 

“If I am ever rich enough to pay off the 
mortgages, I shall do it,” said Sir Luke to his 
solicitor. ‘‘I think my father reserved power 
to liquidate by installments ?” 

‘*In all cases,” replied Mr. Dragmore, the 
lawyer. 

Young Sir Luke went away, and had not been 
in Australia three years before he began to send 
home money. Year by year from that time for- 
ward the Cadbury mortgages underwent reduc- 
tion, and in twenty years the estate was free. 
John Dragmore, the family solicitor, went down 
to his grave wondering. 

Mr. Dragmore had been in his grave three- 
and-twenty years, and it was just forty-five years 
since young Sir Luke left Cadbury to make his 
fortune in wool. In all those years he had nev- 
er returned to England. The fascination of 
wool, or of making money rapidly by that com- 
modity, had kept him on the other side of the 
world. He had married early in life, and had 
lost his wife soon after marriage. That tie had 
never been renewed by him. He was a child- 
less widower, and was supposed to be worth any 
thing between a plum anda million. He was, 
therefore, even in the distance, an object of con- 
siderable interest to the Cadbury people who 
passed the old Hall daily when they took their 
walks abroad, and saw it day after day in exact- 
ly the same condition. Shutters closed, grass 
growing on the threshold of the great iron gates, 
Farmer Mangle’s cattle grazing in front of the 
hall door. A tree or two had been blown down 
in the park, and the house had fallen into decay, 
but no shadow of other change had come over 
the old Hall, though Cadbury had expanded from 
a pastoral village into a smart little town, with 
plate-glass windows to its shops, and side streets 
of brand-new villas leading to nowhere. 

Most of all was the great Australian wool mer- 
chant an object of interest to his next of kin. 
These were Samuel Grynde and his family; and 
that reprobate young man, Waller Carlyon, who 
had very nearly brought his widowed mother’s 
gray hairs to the grave by failing to pass his pre- 
liminary examination at the University of Ox- 
ford, or, in his own phraseology, being plowed 
for smalls. 

Samuel Grynde of the Hollies and Waller Car- 
lyon stood in different degrees of relationship to 
Sir Luke Cadbury, Waller’s being a very remote 
kindred of the third or fourth cousin order, while 
Samuel was first cousin to the reigning baronet, 
and considered himself heir-presumptive to the 
estate. 

Samuel's father, a person of somewhat plebe- 
ian extraction, but distinguished for his success 
in the legal profession, had married old Sir Luke’s 
sister, and Samuel was the fruit of that union. 
His father had left him twelve hundred a year, 
upon which income he had married and brought 
up a large family with credit to himself and his 
native place. He had adopted no profession, 
except that of vestryman and general busybody. 

He had a finger in every pie that was baked in 
Cadbury. Whatever project for the benefit of 
Cadbury was set on foot, Samuel Grynde was at 
the bottom of it. There were not five hundred 
feet of drain-pipe put in the ground at Cadbury 
without Mr. Grynde making a speech about it. 
He was great upon sewage; he was a terror to 
the authorities of the Springfield, Bilbury, and 
Cadbury Union, always wanting to know about 
that odd half pound of butter, and who ate 
those mutton-chops, and whether the guardians’ 
Worcester sauce and Bass's bitter were charged 
upon the parish. The luncheons of the guardians 
were always a stumbling-block to Mr. Grynde, 
and he would raise a whirlwind in the vestry by 
alluding to those mutton-chops. 

Mr. Grynde was spare in person—a man who 
ate very little himself, and objected to large ap- 
petites in other people. The young Gryndes had 
rather a hard time of it while they were growing 
and hungry, their father denouncing a fourth 
slice of bread-and-butter as an indulgence of the 
lusts of the flesh. Mr. Grynde had a long nose, 
sharp as a bird’s beak, a long neck, and a habit 
of lifting up his coat tails as he hovered on the 
edge of a sewer or bent over a drain-pipe, which 
suggested a resemblance to a stork on the edge 
of a marshy pool. 

Mr. Grynde’s private opinion was that he had 
made Cadbury; that it was through his foster- 
ing and paternal care the village had spread it- 
self out into a town; that the plate-glass windows, 
the loop line from Springfield junction, and the 
new railway hotel, all emanated more or less 
from him. He had talked about these institu- 
tions in the vestry until he believed in them as 
verily his own. Yet he was not a popular man 
in Cadbury. The Blues had nicknamed him 
Sandy Stork, on account of the reddish tinge of 
his whiskers, and that propensity for hovering on 
the edge of open drains. ‘The Yellows called 
him ‘* Those mutton-chops,” in memory of those 
field-days in the vestry on which he had thump- 
ed the table, and declaimed like a second Chat- 
ham—Pitt the younger was too mild for him— 
on the malfeasance and misappropriation involved 
in the guardians’ luncheon. 

To Waller Carlyon Mr. Grynde objected on so 
many grounds that his objections were hydra- 
headed, and if you had subjugated one, another 
would have cropped up in its place. He object- 
ed to Waller as a ne’er-do-well, who had squan- 
dered his money at Oxford as an impudent pre- 
tender to Sir Luke's relationship, and, above all, 
as an admirer of Mr. Grynde’s third daughter, 
Lucy—a light-hearted damsel, whom all Mr. 
Grynde’s teaching had failed to improve into 
that pattern of maidenhood for which he had in 
a manner taken out a patent. 

The two elder girls were perfect specimens of 
Mr. Grynde'’s patent young woman. ‘They play- 
ed and sang duets like a pair of automaton per- 
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formers, and were never out of time by so much 
as a demisemiquaver. They played croquet at 
proper seasons, which meant on a Wednesday 
afternoon, which was their at-home day, when 
they wore their clean muslin frocks, and received 
the élite of Cadbury. 

Lucy was a wild weed among these flowers. 
In her nursery and school-room days her pina- 
fores had always been torn, one tail of chestnut 
hair minus its ribbon, her French and German 
verbs deficient, and her boot-laces broken. She 
had always been what Mr. Grynde called ‘‘an 
outrage” on his sense of decency. Now that she 
was grown into bright impulsive girlhood, she 
was still an outrage. There was always some- 
thing wrong—a bit of braid torn off the bottom 
of her dress, a new hat spoiled untimely by a 
shower, or she was late for prayers, or she was 
out when she ought to be at home, or she liked 
people whom Mr. Grynde disliked, or squander- 
ed her allowance on unworthy objects of charity. 
And now she had filled the measure of her iniq- 
uities by falling in love with her father’s natural 
enemy, Waller Carlyon, whose widowed mother 
had, possibly with malice aforethought, taken a 
pretty Gothic cottage next door to Mr. Grynde’s 
bay-windowed villa. 

The villa possessed a large garden of the mod- 
ern order, croquet lawn, raised banks, geraniums 
in square, geraniums in single file, like soldiers ; 
no trees, except plums and peaches skewered 
against the new brick walls. The cottage had 
an old-fashioned garden and orchard, all in one, 
queer crooked old trees, deep soft grass, all hill- 
ocks and hollows, a wilderness of hazel and el- 
der for a boundary between cottage garden and 
villa ‘‘ grounds.” 

There was an old tumble-down fence dividing 
the wilderness from Mr. Grynde’s kitchen-gar- 
den, which that gentleman would assuredly have 
replaced with a ten-foot wall had he not cherish- 
ed hopes of getting that cottage and garden a 
bargain some day, in which event he would have 
pulled down the cottage and added the garden 
to his own domain. 

Thus, in a laudable spirit of economy, he left 
the fence standing, and would not even lay out 
a sovereign on its repair. 

This fence was at the bottom of all Lucy’s 
troubles, She had torn her pinafores climbing 
it in the old nursery days, when the cottage was 
empty, and she and her brothers used to make 
raids into the orchard after half-ripened apples. 
It played the part of wall in the tragic story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe now. Waller and Lucy 
were cousins—cousins, at any rate, however re- 
mote the cousinship—and they had been more or 
less acquainted all their lives. When Mrs. Car- 
lyon came to live at the cottage, that acquaint- 
ance expanded considerably. ‘They began by 
wishing each other good-morning across the 
broken old fence; they went on to exchange 
slips and cuttings; they developed from this into 
the interesting study of botany, and before they 
had got very deep into that science, they found 
their eyes wandering from calyx and corolla to 
each other’s faces, losing themselves in a sweet 
entanglement; and a little later they confessed 
that they adored each other. 

‘*Papa would never hear of it,” said Lucy, 
with a piteous face. 

“Why not, love?” 

“Oh, for ever so many reasons, 
are wild.” 

‘Because I was weak enough to let myself 
be plowed for smalls. That was boating, and 
not dissipation, my pet. I never was gated in 
my life, and I don't owe sixpence in Oxford. 
Besides which, I am working like a nigger at 
this present time.” 

“Oh, Waller, when you waste whole after- 
noons talking to me!” 

‘* Only necessary relaxation, dearest. Ishould 
very soon be in a lunatic asylum if I stuck to old 
Thicksides all day.” 

In this profane manner did the Oxonian allude 
to the Greek historian. 

Their fools’ paradise had not lasted long before 
Samuel Grynde got to know of those meetings 
by the broken-down fence, and that his daugh- 
ter’s heart had been handed across that dilapi- 
dated boundary together with the botanical spec- 
imens. 

He was calm in the greatness of his anger. 

“This is an outrage I was not prepared for,” 
he remarked to his contrite and weeping child, 
‘*although your plebeian manners and slovenly 
habits have made your life one continued affront 
to me. I beg that you will consider yourself a 
prisoner in the house, except when your elder 
sisters are good enough to allow you to accom- 
pany them on their constitutional walks.” 

All this happened during what Waller Carlyon 
called the long vac. It was the very end of the 
summer, and a glorious summer, the land over- 
flowing with fertility, and the drainage of Cad- 
bury not quite answering the expectations of its 
projectors. August was in its prime, and peo- 
ple had almost forgotten the sensation of a wet 
day. 

Waller Carlyon, cut off from that pleasant 
idlesse by the old fence, went harder than ever 
at his books, promising his mother that all should 
be well at the next examination; and the widow, 
who believed in him as a future Lord Chancel- 
lor, blessed him for his goodness and industry, 
and implored him to do justice to his splendid 
talents, which must have been designed by Prov- 
idence to raise him to a pinnacle. 

*¢ Well, mother, I'll do what I can to swarm 
up the pinnacle,” answered the youth, in his san- 
guine style, ‘‘or, at any rate, to get a fellowship 
before I'm thirty, so that I may be a help and 
not a burden to you.” 

**Ah, Waller,” sighs his mother, ‘‘I’m not 
thinking of money. I want you to be distin- 
guished. Who knows whether you mayn’'t be 
rich some day, independent of your own efforts ? 
Sir Luke Cadbury—” s 


He says you 
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**Put Sir Luke and his fortune out of your 
mind, mother. Depend upon it, if ever Sir Luke 
comes back to Cadbury, our next-door neighbor 
will wind round him like a serpent, lubricate him 
with soft sawder, and swallow him bodily like a 
cobra.” 

‘* Who knows ?” said Mrs. Carlyon, with smil- 
ing significance. 

She was an easy-tempered lady, who always 
made the best of the present and hoped a great 
deal from the future. The idea that Sir Luke 
Cadbury might leave some of his money to her 
son had been the foundation of many an air- 
built castle. Waller would never admit that such 
a thing was likely. 

“*T dare say Sir Luke is a fiery-tempered old 
savage, and that if he comes home I shall hate 
him,” he used to say. 

It was useless to think of stopping in-doors in 
such an August as this, so when the garden ceased 
to be a paradise, Waller took Thucydides and 
his lexicon under his arm and went into Cad- 
bury Park. It was the loveliest place for a sum- 
merramble. Neglect had beautified it, A paint- 
er would have reveled in such a wilderness: oaks 
and beeches a thousand years old, bramble and 
fern, glimpses of a silvery trout stream that me- 
andered in and out, and twined itself about the 
place as if it loved those shadowy deeps of foliage. 

Here, on the margin of this silvern brook, 
Waller used to sit for hours, trying to grasp the 
spirit of the great historian as well as the letter ; 
used to sit and pore over the page till it seemed 
to him that all the troubles of the Peloponnesian 
War were upon his shoulders. 

He was getting rather sleepy over his book one 
sultry afternoon, when he was startled by a stri- 
dent voice near at hand—a voice that had an 
overbearing caddish tone, he thought, out of har- 
mony with those still woods. 

‘“Too much timber,” said the voice. ‘‘We 
must lay about us with the axe here, Blagrove.” 

Another voice—very mild this one—murmured 
acquiescence. 

‘*And we must have the roof off, Blagrove, 
and rebuild the stables. I never saw such a 
ramshackle old barrack. By Jove, Sir, I won- 
der how my father tolerated it. But, to be sure, 
he hadn’t a sixpence of ready money to lay out, 
poor old beggar. He couldn't write his check 
for fifty thou’, and feel none the poorer for it, as 
some people we know could, eh, Jack ?” 

‘“‘By the Thunderer!” ejaculated Waller, 
*‘this must be old Sir Luke.” 

The voices were coming nearer to him, and 
the owners now came in full view, on the oppo- 
site bank of the narrow stream. 

The man with the big voice was portly and 
pompous. He hada rubicund nose, a keen gray 
eye, a coarse stubble of gray hair, and a fierce 
gray whisker. He carried his hat in his hand, 
and puffed and snorted a good deal, as if op- 
pressed by the heat. 

His companion was a small, dark man, with 
an intelligent eye and a pleasant mouth—a mouth 
witha touch of good-humored irony in its ex- 
pression. He was about the same age as the 
stout man, his hair and beard iron gray. He 
was rather shabbily dressed, and looked like a 
clerk, humble companion, or toady. 

‘* Hi, you Sir,” cried the big man. ‘‘Do you 
know this place?” 

‘*Pretty well,” answered Waller, still seated 
on the bank. 

‘¢Then you ought to know that you're tres- 
passing. What's the use of people going to the 
expense of putting up boards, telling you that 
trespassers will be prosecuted, if you go on tres- 
passing all the same ?” 

‘I've been in the habit of using this park for 
the last ten years, and have never been told I 
was a trespasser till to-day,” said Waller. 

‘*Nonsense! Don’t the boards tell you so, as 
plain as a pikestaff, if you can read ?” 

‘*Mr. Mangles never told me so, and as he 
rents the land, he has the best right to object to 
me.” 

** Come, I say, young man, don’t you be con- 
tumacious. You are trespassing upon my land, 
Sir—my land. Do you understand that? I 
come home here after five-and-forty years’ ab- 
sence, and the first object I encounter is a tres- 
passer. Pleasant state of things, Sir, that, for a 
man who has made his fortune by the sweat of 
his brow at the other side of the world. Pleasant 
to come home and find his patrimonial acres in 
the hands of a trespasser.” 

‘*Make your mind easy, Sir Luke. I sha’n't 
intrude again.” 

‘*Oh, you know me, do you?” 

‘Only by repute, Sir, though I have the hon- 
or to be a distant relation of yours.” 

‘‘ Distant relation! Yes, I expect I shall have 
distant relations cropping up at every hand's 
turn. And pray who may you be?” 

‘*My name is Waller Carlyon.” 

“¢ Oh,” said Sir Luke. He surveyed Waller 
deliberately from head to foot, and then turned 
to his friend. ‘* Blagrove, you’ve a better mem- 
ory than I have, and you've heard me talk about 
my family times and often. What relation is 
Waller Carlyon to me?” 

‘* Third cousin,” answered Blagrove. ‘‘ Your 
father’s first cousin, Sybilla Cadbury, married 
Squire Carlyon of Denzil Place, and this young 
man is their grandson.” 

‘*Oh,” said Sir Luke, ‘‘that’s uncommonly 
distant. I can hardly be expected to recognize 
that as a claim, can I, Blagrove? Now, look 
here, Mr. Waller—” 

But Waller had gathered up his books, and 
was gone. 

‘“‘ Horrid old cad!” he said to himself as he 
went across the park. ‘‘I dare say I’ve made 
an end of my chances in that direction; but I 
couldn't cringe to such an old savage as that.” 


Cadbury was convulsed. Sir Luke's return 


was the grandest event that had happened since 
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the opening of the loop line from Springfield. 

Cadbury was on tiptoe of expectancy. What 
was Sir Luke going to do? Would he rebuild 
the old Hall? ‘Io whom would he leave his mon- 
ey? Would Mr. Grynde, who had made his boast 
of his cousinship, be received into the great man’s 
favor? Cadbury awaited the answer to these 
queries, breathless with wonder. 

Cadbury's doubts upon two points were speed- 
ily set at rest. Sir Luke did not rebuild the old 
Hall; he only restored it to its original splendor. 
And ‘Sir Luke took Samuel Grynde to his bosom. 

Mr. Grynde, spare of figure, and without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh about him, seemed 
bodily to expand after Sir Luke’s return. He 
had always walked the streets of Cadbury as if 
the place. belonged to him; but he contrived to 
impart increased arrogance to his walk—a su- 
perlative dignity to his figure—after Sir Luke's 
return. 

He was at Sir Luke’s right hand throughout 
the restoration of the Hall, which occupied all 
the autumn, and was more than ever stork-like 
in his motions and attitudes. He dipped his 
beak into’ every drain, climbed ladders upon 
journeys of inspection, peered into gutters, and 
was continually whitening his coat with lime. 
He knew a good deal about building, and con- 
trived to make the lives of bricklayers and me- 
chanics a burden, and to worry the architect 
into a low fever. 

*“*T can save you hundreds, Sir Luke, Jun- 
dreds,” he used to say. ‘‘I know these fellows 
and the tricks they are up to. Hi, you Sir, let 
me look at that timber you are putting in. Let 
me see, if you please. And are those boards 
chamfered, Sir? Let there be no shirking here.” 

This devotion was all the more creditable to 
Mr. Grynde as Sir Luke was by no means an 
agreeable person to serve. He was choleric, 
and in his choler made no distinction of persons. 
He would swear at his toady and dependent 
Jack Blagrove and at Samuel Grynde indiffer- 
ently. He had an unpleasant way of telling 
people that they were fools, idiots, ignoramuses. 
He sent his dear Samuel on messages. He 
rounded on his dear Samuel to the architect, 
and let that gentleman know Mr. Grynde’s very 
low estimate of his professional skill. He was 
a glutton and a gourmand, and made himself 
odious at dinner-time by quarreling with the 
goods the gods had provided, and swearing at 
his cook. He was perpetually bragging about 
his wonderful career, and railing at the worn- 
out county families lapsing to decay, slipping 
from stagnant respectability into absolute ruin 
for want of the trader's energy and the trader’s 
success. 

** Suppose I had staid at home, Sir, and played 
the fine gentleman, just because I had a handle 
to my name, and let the mortgagees foreclose ? 
Where would Cadbury Hall have been now, I 
should like to know ?” 

“*Cadbury itself would be the poorer by one 
of the noblest examples ever offered to man- 
kind,” exclaimed Mr. Grynde, feeling that his 
reply was at once appropriate and eloquent. 

**Ah!” grunted Sir Luke; ‘‘I wasn’t afraid 
of trade because I was born in the purple. I 
dropped the handle to my name, and went in 
for wool, Sir, and wool brought me through. 
Bring up your children to trade, Grynde, if you 
want ’em to be great men. Where would your 
Peels and your Gladstones be if they hadn’t trade 
at the back of ‘em? ‘That's the backbone, Sir.” 

Mr. Grynde winced. With the pride of a man 
whese forefathers had been commercial, he as- 
pired to make his sons professional, to see their 
names by-and-by adorned with Q.C. or support- 
ed by the prefix of Rev. His sons, still in the 
hobbledehoy stage, were being ground into par- 
sons and barristers, but had not vet got beyond 
a preliminary course of Esop and Ovid. 

‘* Trade is a fine thing,” he exclaimed, gush- 
ingly. ‘*Trade is the quicksilver in the veins 
of society, which keeps all things moving. But, 
alas! I fear my poor boys lack that mental force 
needful to the trader. ‘They have not the scope, 
the width, the breadth, the Jargeness of mind—” 

Here Mr. Grynde waved his arms like a reap- 
ing machine. 

“* Humph!” muttered Sir Luke; ‘‘ that means 
to say you're going to make them respectable 
paupers in the learned professions. I’m sorry 
for em. Blagrove, my camp-stool—” 

‘*Mr. Blagrove, Sir Luke’s camp-stool,” re- 
peated Mr. Grynde, in a tone just a little more 
arbitrary than that of the tyrant himself. 

Poor John Blagrove had rather a bad time 
of it that autumn. His patron was hard upon 
him always, but Samuel Grynde was harder. 
He pointed every joke of Sir Luke's against his 
toady by the frankness of his hilarity. If Mr. 
Blagrove had been a butt before, he was twice 
a butt now. Samuel Grynde never spared him. 

‘*There doesn’t seem to be much sympathy 
between you and me, Mr. Grynde,” the toady 
said once, in meek remonstrance. 

“*Candidly, my good friend, there isn’t any,” 
answered Mr. Grynde; ‘‘I hate parasites.” 

**And yet we both belong to the same fam- 
ily,” said Blagrove. ‘‘ You're much the sturdier 
plant, I admit, but we hang on the same tree.” 

‘* What, Sir, you presume to compare me, 
Samuel Grynde of the Hollies, a man of proper- 
ty, a man of illimitable influence in this parish, 
with your beggarly self?” 

**T don’t compare our persons or our social 
status, Sir. I only say that our aims tend in 
one direction. You intend to be enriched by 
Sir Luke. I hope to be left a small competence 
by the same benefactor.” 

**Oh, you do, do you, Sir? Yon have the 
andacity to own that vou anticipate a compe- 
tence? A cool five thousand or so in the ‘Three 
per Cents, I suppose, bringing y you in something 
like two hundred a year ?” 

cae have served Sir Luke faithfully, and served 
him long.” 








‘* And have been paid for your services, I'll 
warrant me. I am of Sir Luke’s own flesh 
and blood, Mr. Blagrove—his first cousin, Sir; 
couldn’t be nearer unless I was his brother. 
What have you to say against that, Sir?” 

‘* Nothing,” answered Blagrove, with a touch 
of that manhood which was not quite extinct in 
him, ‘‘except that Sir Luke might have had a 
more generous-minded cousin.” 


The reparations and restorations at Cadbury 
Hall were completed just before Christmas, and 
a noble mansion the old house looked in its pros- 
perity. Despite his ingrained snobbishness, Sir 
Luke had shown excellent taste in all details, 
most of all in resisting Mr. Grynde’s advice, and 
suffering himself to be guided by his toady Bla- 
grove, who had a wonderful appreciation of the 
beautiful and the harmonious. 

Christmas was to be a grand time at the Hall, 
for Sir Luke had taken it into his head to gather 
all his relations round him at that festive period. 
He would have them all in the house, he declared, 
from Christmas-eve till Twelfth-night. 

**T want them all about me,” he said ; *‘ I want 
to know what stuff they’re made of. They’re pret- 
ty sure to turn themselves inside out in a fortnight. 
Let ’em all come. ‘There are rooms enough for 
the whole biling.” 

‘* Whole biling!” echoed Samuel, admiringly. 
‘* What fine racy English!” 

Now this Christmas-tide hospitality was all 
very well as regarded the Grynde tribe; but the 
worthy Samuel distinctly objected to W: aller Car- 
lyon and his mother—that weak-minded widow 
who insisted upon being alive and cheerful when 
her gray hairs ought to have been brought down 
in sorrow to the grave by her son’s ill conduct. 

Upon this point, however, Sir Luke was in- 
flexible. ‘‘ Pig-headed,” Mr. Grynde called him, 
inwardly, 

‘“*That Carlyon fellow is an insolent black- 
guard,” said the baronet; ‘‘but I'll have him 
here all the same, and let him turn himself in- 
side out.” 

On this Mr. Grynde tried to make excuses for 
his daughter Lucy, whose peace of mind and ul- 
timate destiny would be alike jeopardized by her 
being thrown into Waller Carlyon’s society for a 
fortnight. 

But here again Sir Luke's pig-headedness ex- 
hibited itself. 

“*If Lucy doesn’t come, I won't have any of 
your brood,” replied the baronet, savagely. 

So the brood came, and Lucy among them. 
Poor Lucy was not elated at the idea of spend- 
ing a fortnight at the great house, where she 
would doubtiess outrage those proprieties with 
which Mr. Grynde surrounded and fenced him- 
self in, as with particularly spiky chevauz-de- 
frise. Many a wound had Lucy given herself 
against those spikes. 

No one told her that Waller was to be at the 
Hall, and it was a tremendous surprise to her 
when that young gentleman appeared at the 
great door and handed her out of the fly in which 
she arrived with her sisters at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon of Christmas-eve, light snow- 
flakes sprinkling them as they alighted. Cap- 
ital Christmas weather! as Waller remarked, 
cheerily. ‘The two elder girls, Caroline and Ame- 
lia, gave him only a distant bow in return for his 
civility; but he contrived to get hold of Lucy’s 
hand, and kept it ever so long, while the bags and 
portmanteaus were being carried in, the young 
ladies having brought all their fine raiment for 
the subjugation of dear Cousin Luke. 

“Come, Lucy,” cried Caroline, severely, di- 
rectly her attention was withdrawn from her bon- 
net-boxes ; and Lucy was led off like a state pris- 
oner to the bed-chamber which Mr. Grynde had 
contrived to secure for her—a room inside her 
sisters’ apartment—a funny old room, small, low, 
and with three closets in it, so that there was 
more closet door than wall-paper. ‘There was a 
neat little brass bedstead and a muslin-draped 
toilette-table, with a lot of little Japan boxes for 
pins, rings, and such small gear; and Lucy ex- 
claimed that it was ‘‘a duck of a room.” 

“*T wouldn't be so gushing, if I were you, 
Lucy,” remarked Amelia; ‘‘ it’s extremely vul- 
gar.” 

Sir Luke received his young relations with a 
kind of bearish good nature—loud, gruff, and 
rough. ‘The dinner was a profuse and splendid 
banquet, and poor little Lucy, who sat next her 
father, and remote from Waller, felt that the 
whole thing was an ordeal. She would have 
been altogether miserable if it had not been for 
Mr. Blagrove, who sat on her left hand, and talk- 
ed to her a good deal, telling her about his Aus- 
tralian experiences in a very pleasant way. She 
thought him quite the nicest old gentleman she 
had ever met, and was absolutely enjoying her- 
self, when her father's heavy boot came down 
savagely upon her poor little satin shoe. 

**Oh!” she cried. 

‘* What do you mean by encouraging that old 
sycophant ?” whispered Mr. Grynde in Lucy's af- 
frighted ear. ‘‘ Am I forever to be outraged by 
your vulgar instincts ?” 

After this Lucy's answers grew faltering and 
embarrassed. She was too tender-hearted will- 
ingly to let Mr. Blagrove see that she had been 
reproved for talking to him; but there was a 
change in her manner not the less, and the old 
man soon lapsed into silence. 

‘* What has Mr. Blagrove done, papa, that I 
mustn’t be friendly with him ?” Lucy asked, later 
in the evening, when she found herself next her 
father for a minute. 

‘*What has he done? Have you no sense? 
Are you utterly devoid of discrimination? Don’t 
you understand that this old man is a sordid 
flatterer, who hopes by licking the dust under 
sir Luke's feet to ingratiate himself into my 
cousin’s favor, and succeed to some portion of— 
if not all—his money ?” 

“But don’t you do the same, papa? I don't 
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mean lick the dust; but don’t you om to suc- 
ceed to Sir Luke’s fortune?” 

‘**Don’t presume to address another word to 
me, girl,” exclaimed Mr. Grynde, beside himself. 
“You're a born idiot, and I think you were cre- 
ated to annoy me. Look at your sisters.” 

He pointed to those young ladies, who at this 
moment offered a back view to their admirers. 
‘They had just seated themselves at the piano to 
execute their grand duet, ‘* ‘The Waking of the 
Lion.” ‘There was quite a military precision in 
their attitudes—elbows, shoulders, chignons, at 
exactly the same angles. 

‘* Look at your sisters and blush,” whispered 
Mr. Grynde to poor Lucy. ‘‘ Blush as you re- 
flect how the advantages by which they have 
profited have been wasted upon you.” 

Lucy had a fine ear for music, but had never 
been able to overcome the mechanical difficulties 
of that art so as to excel in the performance of 
showy fantasias, and the only kind of music which 
impressed Mr. Grynde was music of the sky-rock- 
et school. 

The lion growled, the lion bellowed, the lion 
stretched himself, shook himself, exploded into 
savage roars, as the Misses Grynde scampered 
up and down the keys or threw all the power of 
their elbows into a volley of prodigious chords. 
Samuel hovered stork-like over the new grand 
piano, and rubbed his hands complacently, glan- 
cing round the assembly occasionally, as much 
as to say, ‘* This is my work.” 

Sir Luke walked up and down the drawing- 
room throughout that performance, looking rath- 
er like a lion himself. When it was all over he 
wiped his perspiring forehead with his big ban- 
dana, and exclaimed, 

** What an infernal row!” 

Mr. Grynde’s jaw dropped as he stared aghast 
at his kinsman. 

** Will somebody play ‘The last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ or ‘ Wapping old Stairs?’” cried the bar- 
onet. ‘*‘ That's the sort of music I like.” 

**Caroline, ‘Wapping old Stairs’ immediate- 
ly,” said Mr. Grynde, smiling amiably. 

**T am sorry to say I have not that melody 
among my music, papa,” replied his dutiful eld- 
est. 

** Amelia, then.” 

**Nor I, papa.” 

**Nonsense! what do you want with music to 
play a simple air like that?” 

**We do not play by ear, papa,” replied Caro- 
line and Amelia simultaneously, as if that inca- 
pacity were rather a virtue than a defect. 

‘“*Lucy does,” cried Andrew, the youngest 
boy. “Lucy can play any thing she has once 


“Then let Lucy play as many good old tunes 
as she can remember,” commanded Sir Luke. 

Lucy, blushing to the roots of her hair, took 
her seat at the piano. Her fingers faltered a 
little just at first, but very soon the delight of 
touching that deep-toned Broadwood grand over- 
came every other feeling, and she breathed her 
pure young soul into the familiar old melodies. 
OW: apping old Stairs,” ‘‘ The last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” ‘* My Lodging is on the cold Ground,” 

“ Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream,” 
followed, like the beads of a necklace, strung to- 
gether with tender untaught modulations, 

When Lucy rose, trembling a little at the si- 
lence her melody had made, Sir Luke marched 
to the piano and gave her a sounding kiss. 

‘* Thank you, my dear,” he said; ‘‘that’s what 
I call music.” 

Caroline and Amelia were rather short in their 
tempers that night at hair-brushing time, and 
Lucy was glad to have her funny little cup- 
boardy room all to herself. 

Christmas-day was very much like Christmas- 
eve, except that every body went to church in 
the morning, and that the afternoon was devoted 
to a general exploration of the house. The walk 
to and from church and the perambulation of 
the spacious old house, with its various corridors 
and darksome lobbies, gave Waller and Lucy 
several opportunities for a ¢éte-a-téte, in spite of 
the Misses Grynde’s vigilance. 

** Now,” exclaimed the stentorian voice of Sir 
Luke, at dessert, ‘‘I want you young people to 
have an old-fashioned Christmas evening—blind- 
man’s-buff, forfeits, puss in the corner, acted 
charades, kissing under the mistletoe, and lots 
of it.” 

‘* Vulgar old barbarian,” said Samuel Grynde, 
inwardly; but in his outward and audible voice 
he cried, ‘‘ Dear Sir Luke, how your expansive 

nature delights i in the pleasure of your youthful 
uests ! 

‘*T should like to see some of ‘em rather more 
youthful,” replied Sir Luke. ‘‘ Those sons of 
yours look as if they were cased in whalebone 
from top to toe. I never saw such young prigs.” 

‘*They have been carefully educated, I ad- 
mit,” murmured Mr. Grynde. 

“* Carefully educated, Sir! They've been drill- 
ed into anatomies!” cried Sir Luke. ‘‘ I should 
like to see them unbend, if it’s in ‘em to do it.” 

Anxious to gratify his cousin, Mr. Grynde got 
near his sons, one by one, as the evening pro- 
gressed, and whispered into their ears : 

‘* Be lively, Sir, can’t you ; jump, jig, be boy- 
like, vivacious ; give loose to your animal spirits, 
boy.” 

But the animal spirit of Mr. Grynde’s sons 
had been flat-ironed out of them, or was at best 
a very tame animal. ‘They went about the old 
oak-paneled hall on tiptoe in the game of blind- 
man’s-buff, grinning with a stereotyped grin, and 
looking as dapper and as dlasé as government 
clerks at a second-rate evening party. 

Lucy—that perpetual offender against propri- 
ety—was the sole member of the Grynde family 
whose liveliness had not been brayed out of her 
in the paternal mortar. She skipped, she danced, 
she gave loose to girlhood’s long pent-up mirth ; 
she was always catching Waller Carlyon or be- 
ing caught by him. It was dreadful to see her 





going on so, her sisters remarked, with long 
faces. 

But their remonstrances would have been use- 
less, for Lucy was the heroine of the evening. 
Sir ‘Luke took her under his wing, praised her 
pretty face, her flowing hair, her light step, her 
silver laugh, her sweet touch on the piano by- 
and-by when they had magic music, and Lucy 
play ed for them, interweaving a new "garland of 
= melodies, from ‘ *‘ Hope told a flattering Tale” 

o ** Cherry ripe ;” yet this girl, out of very per- 
pod seemed to take more interest in that old 
toady John Blagrove’s conversation than in Sir 
Luke’s outspoken compliments. He sat by the 
pmno, and she talked to him softly while she 
played. He was very fond of music, he told her, 
and she felt that it was a real affection, and that 
the good old melodies went straight from her 
heart to his. It was quite the happiest evening 
Lucy had ever spent in her life, so different from 
Christmas evenings at the Hollies, which had 
been respectable and ceremonial occasions, en- 
livened with sacred music, and a solemn rubber 
for the elders. ‘The old hall was only lighted by 
the great roaring yule-log, which left shadowy 
corners unilluminated ; and somehow, after the 
music, Waller and Lucy were always getting 
into these shadowy corners, and that dear old 
Mr. Blagrove made it his business to keep off 
intruders from these dusky retreats. He had 
taken the lovers under his protection, though 
they hardly knew it as yet. 

Poor Waller was very far gone that evening, 
and felt it his bounden duty to make another ap- 
peal to Mr. Grynde next morning. That gentle- 
man referred him to Sir Luke. 

** You are apprised of my sentiments upon this 
subject, Mr. Carlyon,” he said. ‘* They are not 
likely to undergo modification; but Sir Luke is 
my first cousin, the next best thing to being thy 
brother, and he has in a manner taken my hum- 
ble destiny and that of my children under his 
wing. If Sir Luke considers you a fitting match 
for my daughter Lucy, I withdraw my objec- 
tions, and lay down my personal opinion as a 

sacrifice to that superior mind.” 

‘*Sir Luke is in the library,” said .3Valler. 
“Will you say as much to him, an@ without 
delay ?” 

Mr. Grynde assented, and they went together 
to the library, where Sir Luke was lounging lux- 
uriously in an arm-chair before the fire, reading 
yesterday's Times, while his humble companion, 
Blagrove, wrote letters at a table by the window. 

** May I ask for a few words with you in pri- 
vate, Sir Luke?” said Waller. 

‘*Talk away, Sir; we are as much in private 
as we need be,” answered the baronet, curtly ; 
** Blagrove doesn't count.” 

Waller urged his pretensions to Lucy’s hand. 
He spoke of their mutual attachment, his hopes 
for the future—spoke with manliness and mod- 
esty. 

Sir Luke flew in a passion. 

** What, Sir,” he cried, ‘‘ you come into my 
house only to seduce my favorite cousin’s affec- 
tions!’ You make love to her under my nose in 
a sneaking underhand way!” 

*“*No, Sir Luke; Lucy and T came to an un- 
derstanding last summer, and Mr. Grynde knew 
all about it.” 

‘Knew and disapproved, Sir—disapproved, 
as you are aware, Mr. Carlyon; but I was will- 
ing to submit myself to Sir Luke—to be over- 
ruled by his superior judgment.” 

‘*No fear of my overruling you, Sir,” exclaim- 
ed Sir Luke. ‘‘ Marry my cousin to a jacka- 
napes, who thinks he is going to set up house- 
keeping on a little Greek and Latin, and sponge 
upon me for the rest!” 

This was unbearable. Waller lost his tem- 
per, and answered Sir Luke roundly. ‘The bar- 
onet blustered and swore, and it ended in Waller 
going to his mother to tell her to pack her trunk, 
while he went down to the White Lion to order 
a fly. 

Mrs. Carlyon shed tears, and bewailed her ad- 
verse fate. ‘‘ After our spending such a happy 
evening and all!” she lamented. ‘‘I am sure I 
thought you had made such a favorable impres- 
sion on Sir Luke.” 

‘** His hide is too thick to be impressed, moth- 
er, except by a sledge-hammer. Silly old lady, 
you're crying over your best cap, and taking the 
starch out. Don’t be down-hearted, mother. 
You know I never counted on the old man’s 
favor.” 

‘* Perhaps not, Waller,” answered the widow, 
piteously, *‘ but I did.” 

Waller got the fly, and went off in sullen state 
with his mother, feeing the servants handsome- 
ly, but taking leave of no one. ‘The news of his 
departure got about very soon, however, and 
Lucy came down to luncheon with red eyelids, 
and without any appetite. 

Her father demanded a private interview with 
her that afternoon, and called upon her solemn- 
y to renounce that Oxonian reprobate, Waller 

Carlyon. She was to pledge herself there and 
then to hold no further communication with him, 
never to speak to him, look at him, think of him 
even, again. Goaded thus, poor Lucy plucked 
up a spirit. Perhaps it was the high living at 
Cadbury Hall that made her so bold. 

‘*No, papa,” she said, with gentle firmness, 
‘This is a question that concerns all my future 
life, and I can not give way until I have reason 
to think myself wrong. My youth has not been 
particularly happy since poor mamma died. 
You and I have not seemed to understand each 
other very well; and I can not renounce the 
hope of happiness all at once, because you tell 
me to do so. 

Samuel Grynde broke out furiously at this de- 
fiance. The waking of the lion was nothing to 
him; he quoted King Lear, and declared that 
such ingratitude as this was sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth; and then he ordered Lucy off to 
her room, there to remain in durance till the end 
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of the visit. ler sisters would take care of her, 
Mr. Grynde added, significantly. 

This seemed an arbitrary proceeding on a fa- 
ther’s part; but the fact is, Mr. Grynde was be- 
ginning to feel just a little jealous of his youngest 
daughter. Sir Luke had bestowed a degree of 
notice upon Lucy which, although flattering to 
Samuel Grynde’s pride as a parent, was alarm- 
ing to his self-interest as a legatee. Money left 
to Lucy, for her separate use and maintenance, 
would be almost as much alienated from Lucy's 
father as if left to a stranger. She was just of 


age, too; there would be no need of guardian- | 


ship or trusteeship. If Sir Luke were to die to- 
morrow, she would pass at once into possession 
of any fortune he might leave her, and would 


doubtless bestow it on that reprobate, Waller | 


Carlyon. Sir Luke was pig-headed, self-willed, 
and illogical enough to leave every thing to Lucy 
if it pleased his fancy to do so. 

** He hasn’t the faintest sense of justice,” Mr. 
Grynde told himself; ‘*he must be ruled by a 
stronger mind than his own, and that pert chit 
of mine must be kept out of his way.” 

So Lucy was relegated to the little cupboardy 
room inside the bed-chamber occupied by her 
sisters, and Sir Luke was told that she was suf. 
fering from acute neuralgia. 

It was curious what a blank was made in the 
circle that evening by the absence of Waller and 
Lucy. All the Christmas-tide mirth was gone. 
Caroline and Amelia played their finest pieces, 
sang the last fashionable Italian songs about 
nothing particular, but gloom hung over the as- 
sembly as a curtain, Sir Luke fell asleep in his 
big chair by the fire; John Blagrove stole out 
of the room; the Grynde boys played whist with 
the air of middle-aged fogies at the Cavendish 
Club; Mr. Grynde felt that things were going 
badly. 

Lucy cried herself to sleep before it was dark, 
and woke to find the cold winter moon shining 
upon her white bed ; a very awful-looking moon 
it seemed to her in the stillness of her chamber. 
She was a long way from all the sitting-rooms, 
quite at the end of a corridor, and she feit as if 
she were an inmate of some lonely tower in a 
great fendal castle. She began to be rather hun- 
gry, too; one of the maids had brought a tray 
with chicken and other daintinesses at dinner- 
time, but Lucy had been too fast asleep just then 
to hear the knock at the door. 

She lighted the wax-candles on the dressing- 
table, which made things a little better, but hun- 
ger still prevailed, She had been too nervous to 
eat any thing at breakfast that morning, know- 
ing that Waller was going to speak to her father, 
and now it was ten o'clock, and she had been 
fasting all day. 

**Oh dear,” said Lucy, ‘how I should like a 
biscuit—a common hard biscuit even!” 

She had hardly breathed this desire when she 
heard a curious sound in one of the cupboards. 

** Goodness!” she screamed; ‘it’s arat. 1 
never can stay in this room if there are rats;” 
and she jumped on the bed to escape the horrid 
intruder. 

Happily this was no rat; for a voice in the 
cupboard said, gently, ‘‘ May I come in for a few 
minutes, Miss Lucy ?” 

It was poor, trodden-upon Mr. Blagrove. 

**Oh yes,” cried Lucy. ‘‘ Please come in. I 
thought you were a rat.” 

A key turned in a lock, and the cupboard door 
opened to admit Mr. Blagrove. 

** You haven't been in that cupboard all day ?” 
asked Lucy. 

**No, my dear. This cupboard has two doors, 
as you may see if you look inside, the inner one 
opening on the servants’ stairs at the east end of 
the house. You may often find such closets in old 
houses, I don't think your papa knows of this.” 

**T’'m sure he doesn’t,” said Lucey. 

** Well, my poor child, how's the neuralgia?” 

** Whose neuralgia?” asked Lucy; ‘1 never 
had neuralgia in my life.” 

**Indeed! ‘Then why are you up here ?” 

Lucy told him her troubles artlessly as a child. 

**Ah, I thought how the land lay. And so you 
two children are very fond of each other ?” 

** We adore each other.” 

**And you think Waller would make you a 
good husband 7” 

** How could he be any thing else? He is so 
good, so clever, such an affectionate son, so hon- 
orable, so industrious !” 

‘* What a string of virtues! Well, my dear, 
without being quite so enthusiastic as you, I real- 
ly believe he is a good, honest-hearted young fel- 
low. I only wish I could help you.” 

**T wish you could,” said Lucey. ‘‘I took to 
you from the very first, Mr. Blagrove: you made 
me feel more at my ease somehow, and when I 
saw how rude the others were to you (except 
Waller and his mother), I liked you all the more. 
I thought you were an outrage, like me.” 

** An outrage ?” inquired Mr. Blagrove. 

**Yes. Papa always says I am an outrage 
against his sense of propriety.” 

** How old are you, Lucy ?” 

** Twenty-one last November.” 

** And you hardly look nineteen. 
old is Mr. Carlyon ?” 

‘* Twenty-one last May.” 

**Humph!” muttered John Blagrove. ‘If 
he were to elope with you, it wouldn’t be abduc- 
tion. Poor little girl! I’m sorry I’m such a 
useless, dependent creature. Is there any small 
way now in which I could be of service ?” 

**Oh yes,” cried Lucy, eagerly. ‘If you'd 
be so very kind as to get me something to eat : 
I’m famishing.” 

**Famishing! Why, didn’t you eat that wing 
of a chicken I sent you, with a mince-pie to fol- 
low ?” 

‘*No, indeed; no one has brought me any 
thing.” . 

John Blagrove opened Lucy's door and look- 
ed outside. ‘There was the tray just as the maid 
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had left it, on a table in the next room—a silver | 


cover over the plate of chicken, which was flank- 
ed by a pint of Champagne, the cork drawn, and 


| the wine rather flat by this time. | 
Lucy was delighted to find she had not been | 


forgotten. 

** You dear, good soul,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ how 
sweet of you to think of me when I was in dis- 
grace!” 

‘* Neuralgia?” said Mr. Blagrove. 

** No, Sir; disobedience; and you must have 
known it.” 


He and Lucy sat opposite each other, and hob- 
nobbed with the Champagne and shared the 
mince-pie. It was quite a merry little téte-a-téte 
supper. Mr. Blagrove had locked the door to 
muke sure against interruption, 


**Now, Lucy,” he said, ‘*I am not going to | 
’ Az) ? - 


have you shut up in this room much longer. If 
your father doesn’t let you out in the course of 
to-morrow, I shall let you out the morning after. 
Let me see, this is Thursday. Put on your best 
frock and your prettiest bonnet at nine o'clock 
on Saturday morning, while they are all at break- 
fugt down stairs, and hold yourself in readiness 
to take a walk with me.” 
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| prettiest. 


| your life, little one. 
John Blagrove put the tray on a little table by | 
the fire, which he had brightened up into a blaze. 
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dove-colored silk dress, her black velvet jacket, 
and brown straw bonnet lined with sky blue, by 
the time the great breakfast bell rang. 

She was putting on her gloves when John 
Blagrove knocked at the closet door. 

**Come in,” cried she. 

‘* Ready, I see,” said he, ‘‘and looking your 
What's the day of the month ?” 

‘* What a funny question!” said Lucy; ‘* why, 
the 28th of December, to be sure.” 

**'That’s a date which you must remember all 
Come along.” 

He took her hand, and led her down a dark- 
ish and narrowish stair till they came to a stone 
lobby that opened into the stable-yard. Grooms 
were hissing ferociously at their horses, and 
coachmen squirting water at carriage wheels ; 
but no one noticed Lucy and her companion. 
‘They went from the stable-yard to the park, and 
across the park, in the clear winter morning. 
The grass was frosted, and glittered in the sun- 
shine. 

‘**T am glad the sun shines, Lucy, for your 
sake,” said Mr. Blagrove. This remark, follow- 
ing on that about the date, seemed so odd that 
Lucy began to fear her old friend was not quite 
right in his head. 

They walked on till they came to the park 
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ACROSS THE FENCE. 


**But what will papa say ? 
forgive me.” 

** Nonsense, child; I think I know how to 
manage Mr, Grynde, with Sir Luke at my back. 
I can do any thing with Sir Luke, you know.” 

**Can you?” asked Lucy, wonderingly. ‘I 
shouldn’t have thought it, he seems to snub 
you so.” 

‘‘Only manner, my dear. But I must be 
off, or we shall have your sisters here, and then 
you'll get into trouble.” 

So Mr. Blagrove gave Lucy a paternal kiss on 
her pretty white forehead, and let himself out by 
that mysterious old cupboard in which Lucy had 
suspected rats, ; 

The next day seemed very long to Lucy, though 
it was one of the shortest in the year. Her sis- 
ters had supplied her with a strip of embroidery 
to be worked, and a very dull book, and neither 
work nor book could beguile her thoughts from 
the one subject of wonder that occupied her 
mind. What did Mr. Blagrove intend by such 
an audacious step as he had talked about last 
night, and how would he succeed in pacifying 
her father? Her meals were brought her quite 
regularly to-day, but wonder had taken away 
her appetite. 

She obeyed her old friend implicitly, however, 
next morning, and was arrayed in her pretty 
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gates, where there was actually a carriage wait- 
ing for them, Sir Luke’s family coach, and into 
this they got. It drove them to the door of the 
old parish church. 

‘*Ts it a saint’s day ?” asked Lucy. 

Mr. Blagrove answered never a word, but 
drew her little hand through his arm and led 
her into the church. Just then the organ be- 
gan to play a lively march of Mendelssohn's ; 
and, gracious! here was Waller Carlyon com- 
ing down the aisle with his mother on his arm, 
and Mrs. Carlyon had her best dress on, the lav- 
ender moiré she wore at all the Cadbury parties. 

‘* Now, Lucy, you are my little girl to-day, 
and you are going to be married,” said Mr. Bla- 
grove. 

**Oh,” eried Lucy, ‘‘I couldn't possibly—I 
couldn't fly in papa’s face. He'd never forgive 
me.” 

“Yes, my dear, he would. He'll forgive you 
when he knows that I’ve adopted you, and that 
I can twist Sir Luke round my finger.” 

The good old vicar came out of the vestry, 
and the marriage service began, Lucy trembling 
very much; but when it came to her turn for 
responding, she spoke out more boldly than 
could be expected. That glad young soul of 
hers burst its bonds of discipline just then, and 
she forgot all about her father’s anger. 
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After they had all signed their names in the 
vestry, Mr. Blagrove asked permission to put a 
ring over the symbolic circlet which Waller had 
just placed on Lucy’s finger, and he slipped on 
a diamond half hoop, whose lustre made the 
spectators wink, so brilliant were the big white 
stones in the morning sunshine. Such a pres- 
ent could hardly have been expected from a poor 
dependent, and Lucy wondered more and more. 

And now the organ burst out again with Men- 
delssohn, the ‘‘ Wedding March” this time, and 
to that stirring music they walked down the 
aisle and to the door, where Sir Luke’s coach 
was waiting for them. 

They all four got into the carriage and drove 
back to Cadbury Hall—yes, entered audaciously 
by the park gates, and drove boldly up to the 
front-door. Every body had gone mad, Lucy 
thought; yet she trembled no longer; she no 
longer feared her father’s wrath. She sat by 
her husband's side, and felt that safety and pro- 
tection were there. 

‘*Where is Sir Luke?” asked Mr. Blagrove, 
as they went in. 

“In the library, Sir, with Mr. Grynde.” 

“*Come this way, then,” said Sir Luke’s hum- 
ble follower; and Lucy, Waller, and Mrs. Car- 
lyon accompanied him to the sombre old room, 
with its long narrow windows and walls of brown- 
backed books. 

Sir Luke sat in his big arm-chair. Mr. Grynde 
stood in his favorite attitude in front of the fire, 
his coat tails tucked under his arms. 

‘* Merciful powers! what does this mean?” 
he cried. ‘‘ Lucy, I thought I had desired you 
to keep your chamber. Young man,” to Wal- 

ler, ‘‘I think that I and Sir Luke made our 
rg pretty clear to you the day before yester- 
ay.” 

** Happily for me, Sir, I had a friend of an- 
other way of thinking,” answered Waller, with 
respectful boldness, ‘‘ and, with his aid, 1 have 
ventured to take the law into my own hands. 
Lucy is of age and her own mistress, and within 
the last half hour she has become my wife. She 
need be not the less your dutiful daughter on 
that account.” 

Lucy was on her knees at her father’s feet. 

*** Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind,’” 
cried Mr. Grynde, in a paroxysm of indignation. 
**Go away, you base, undutiful child. Go and 
be a pauper with the pauper you have chosen. 
I renounce you!” 

‘*And I adopt her,” said Mr. Blagrove, tak- 
ing the weeping girl to his breast. ‘‘I have 
given her away this morning; but I mean to 
keep her all the days of my life, and I shall 
leave her and her husband master and mistress 
of Cadbury Hall.” 

** You!” cried Samuel Grynde. 
you got to do with it?” 

‘*Only this much,” answered the old man, 
quietly: ‘I am Sir Luke Cadbury. When I 
came home from Australia after forty-five years’ 
exile, it was suggested to me by my good friend 
and chief clerk here, John Blagrove,” pointing 
to the stout gentleman in the arm-chair, ‘that, 
as a wealthy and childless man, I was likely to 
be the cause of much meanness and mercenary 
feeling in my next of kin, the object of a great 
deal of flattery and sycophancy, and that I should 
hardly succeed in seeing my next of kin in their 
true colors, so thick would be the coat of var- 
nish they would put on to dazzle and deceive 
me. Qut of this suggestion grew the idea that 
I, Luke Cadbury, should assume the character of 
my clerk and dependent John Blagrove, making 
that personification a great deal more subservi- 
ent and dependent than the real Jack Blagrove, 
who is a truculent scoundrel, by-the-way.” 

Here the two old men laughed heartily. Lot's 
wife, after that unlucky backward look of hers, 
must have been an image of cheerfulness as com- 
pared with Samuel Grynde at this juncture, so 
abject was the despair depicted on that gentle- 
man’s countenance. 

**So I came as the clerk, and Jack took the 
character of the baronet, and very well he has 
acted it, barring a little exaggeration. He has 
made himself as disagreeable as he could, in or- 
der to test the fortune-hunting mind, and I must 
say he has found that order of intellect very elas- 
tic. You have put up with a good deal from my 
friend, Mr. Grynde, and you have not been par- 
ticularly civil to me. But I hope you will for- 
give Jack Blagrove as heartily as I forgive you.” 

**You are a set of —— impostors,” exploded 
Samuel; and he stalked out of the room and 
away from Cadbury Hall without another word 
or so much as a look to the right or the left. 

Sir Luke kept the rest of the family till Twelfth- 
night, and there were gay doings in the Hall. 
The story soon spread through Cadbury, and 
Samuel Grynde had a bad time of it while the 
romance of Sir Luke’s return was fresh in the 
minds of men, women, and children. ‘The street 
boys laughed at him openly. That Christian- 
like spirit which was one of the ornaments of his 
character ultimately prevailed, however, and a 
month after Lucy’s marriage he accepted an in- 
vitation to dine at the Hall. 

‘*Tf I had been a fortune-hunter, I should have 
taken this trick of yours more to heart; but as I 
was utterly without ulterior views, I can afford 
to laugh at the little comedy, now that my first 
sense of irritation at Lucy’s disobedience is over.” 

** Quite without ulterior views ?” said Sir Luke, 
slyly; ‘‘you told me a different story one day 
when I was John Blagrove.” 

‘* Sir, I addressed you then as John Blagrove, 
and ventured to reprove what I considered your 
presumption in that character. I may have dis- 
played a mistaken zeal, but my independence of 
mind never wavered.” 

‘*T am glad of that, Samuel,” said the baron- 
et. ** I have not many years to live, and I should 
like to be friends with all my kith and kin, and 
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| see them happy round me.” 
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Fig. 1.—Piain anp Priarp Merino Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 25-31. 
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See illustration on page 748. 
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Scrap Basket with Cretonne Embroidery. | 


To make this basket cut of pasteboard one piece each from 
Figs. 46 and 49, Supplement, and six 


pieces 


each from Figs. 47 and 48. 


Cover each of these pieces on the out- 
side with pale blue satin which has 
first been ornamented with cretonne 
embroidery. ‘To work the embroidery 
cut of figured cretonne a suitable bou- 
quet, or single flowers and leaves, 
which are arranged in a bouquet and 
fastened with stitches 


of colored silk. 


‘The 


veins of the leaves are ' 


worked in half-polka ~ es 
stitch (see Figs. 2 and se Se 

3, page 792, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 49, Vol. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp CasHMere Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 

















For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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VII.). Cover each of these pieces on 
the inside with pale blue satin, over- : 
hand Figs. 46 and 47 and Figs. 48 ~ 
and 49 together, according to the cor- 
responding signs, and set a handle on 
the lid of the basket, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘This handle consists of 
a strip of card-board eight inches and 
seven-eighths long and seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, which is covered with 
satin, and trimmed with a ruche of 
blue satin ribbon an inch and a half 
wide. Similar ruches trim the basket. 


Foundations for Slippers. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 748. 

Turse foundations are worked in 
cross stitch embroidery on canvas 
with zephyr worsted and filling silk 
in the colors given in the description 
of symbols. 


Woven, Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 748. 

Tuts edging is worked with braid 
furnished on both sides with triple 
loops and with twisted crochet cotton, 
Nos. 80 and 140, as follows: Ist 
round.—On one side of the braid, 
with the coarser cotton, work > 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the first of the 
next 3 loops of the braid, 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), with | se. fasten together the 
next 2 loops, 3 ch., 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the middle of the next 3 
loops, fasten together the middle one 
of the following 3 loops and the mid- 
dle one of the second following 83 loops 
with | te. (treble crochet), 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 3 loops, 3 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2dround.— > | ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the next sin- 
gle ch. between 2 sc. in the preceding 
round, 6 ch., 2 stc., working the first 
on the upper 2 veins of the next 
de., and the second on the upper 2 
veins of the second following st. 
(stitch), and working off the upper 
veins of these 2 ste. together, 6 ch., 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round, | p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these), and pass over 1 st. 
4th round. —On the other side of the braid, with the finer cotton, 
work + 1 sc. on the first of the 3 loops on the extremity of the 
next point, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the third of the 3 loops at 
the same point, 2 p., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 loops, 2 p., 

with 1 se. fasten together the middle of the following 3 
loops and the middle of the second following 3 loops, 2 
p., 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 loops, 2 p., and 
repeat from *. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 748, 

Tuts insertion consists of three pieces of braid fur- 
nished on both sides with double loops, and joined by 
means of crochet rounds. ‘Take the first piece of braid 
and with twisted crochet cotton, No. 140, work the Ist 
round as follows: Always alternately fasten together the 
next 2 loops on one side of the braid with 1 sc. (single 
crochet), 7 ch. (chain 
stitch). 2d round.—* 
1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., fasten 
together the next 2 loops 
of the second piece of 
braid with 1 sc., 3 ch. ; 
repeat from *. Connect 
the second piece of braid 
with the third piece by 
meantis of two rounds like 
those just described. 


Crochet and Knotted 
Fringe for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc. 
See illustration on page 749. 

Tus fringe is com- 
posed of separate figures 
crocheted with saddler’s 
silk, and fastened togeth- 
er in the course of the 
work. On the upper edge 
the fringe is bordered 
with one round worked 
lengthwise, and on the 
under edge it is furnished 
with strands of silk knot- 
ted in. Each figure is 
worked as follows: » 1 
bar consisting of 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), going back 
on these, and passing 
over 1 st. (stitch), work 
5 se. (single crochet) on 
the next 5 st.; repeat 
four times from *; then 
15 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first of these, 28 
sc. on the 15 ch. closed 
in a ring, 1 se. on the 
vein between the 5th se. 
of the last bar and the 
15 ch., 5 times alternate- 
ly 1 bar of 6 ch., going 
back on these, and pass- 
ing over 1 st., work 5 se. 
on the next 5 st., 1 se. 
on the free ch. of the bar 
opposite, then 5 sc. on 
the tree veins of the 5 ch. 
of the first bar, 3 ch., 1 





Vig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Casumere Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Prarn anp Piatp Mertno Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 25-31. 


sc. on the st. of the same bar which was passed over, four times 
alternately 1 ch., 2 se. separated by 3 ch. on the st. of the next 
bar which was passed over, then 2 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. 
and 1 se. on the first of these), 18 sc. on the middle 18 of the 28 
sc. worked previous- 
ly, 2 p., four times 
alternately 2 se. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on 
the st. passed over 
in the next bar, 1 
ch., 1 se. on the st. 
passed over in the 
next bar, 3 ch., then 
5 se. on the free 
veins of the 5 ch. in 
the last bar; finally, 
1 sl. on the next st. 
Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. ‘This 
completes one fig- 
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For pattern sec description in Supplement. 
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ure. Work each following figure in this manner, 
and fasten it to the preceding figure, as follows: 
Drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in 
the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through the latter. On the upper edge of the 
border work one round as follows: Always al- 
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ternately 1 double crochet on the upper two | 


veins of the next st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st. Into 
each of the middle 10 sc. on the under edge knot 
strands of saddler’s silk six inches and a half 
long, laid double, as shown by the illustration. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sumao.—If you find it too troublesome to gather 
and press autumn leaves, you can use the handsome 
artificial ones, made of colored and varnished muslin, 
which closely resemble the real ones, and are very 
pretty and effective. Rose and geranium leaves are 
made in the same manner for decorative purposes, as 
is also a lovely picture cord simulating an ivy vine 
with leaves, and which is designed for hanging pic- | 
tures and trailing round the frames, 

Mrs. T. 8S. J.—For your black silk dress for evening 
use the pattern of Jockey Basque Dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. ViIL. 
facings of pale blue, cream, or rose. 
same made by pattern and suggestions in Bazar No. 
45, Vol. VIIL., would be the wrap. 

Rosa.—The Jockey Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 43, Vol. VILL, is precisely what you want. 

L. N.—Thibet cloth, figured camel’s-hair, or Spitz- 
bergen cloth of the same shade will answer for your 
over dress above silk, The pattern just sent you, or 
else the Cuiragss and Long Square Over-skirt illustrated 
in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIII., will be a suitable model. 
We have not given a pattern of the double Byron col- 
Jar, as it is only necessary to cut one an inch larger 
than the ordinary pattern, and the smaller one of the 
usual size, There is no prospect of a decided change 
in coiffures. They are now worn either high or low as 
the face and head may demand. 

A Sunsoriser.—White kid gloves are most worn at 
receptions by ladies in mourning. 

F. F. C.—Get a velvet sleeveless basque of the same 
color as your gray silk, and get one of the scarf sashes, 
also of velvet, to drape as a sort of apron and upper 
skirt. Don’t alter the shape of your redingote, but 
merely drape it differently, and retrim with braid, 
small buttons, and fringe. Chambéry gauze or else 
organdy is the thin white material you want. 

Cuassér.—Your gray sample is Japanese poplin, 
and the figured is Tycoon reps. 

O_pv Svnssoriser.—Fresh mourning for a mother 
should be very simple, and should be confined to soft 
wool goods and crape trimmings. You should not 
wear gold jewelry and a velvet cloak. Your hat should 
also be crape. Wear white lingerie, if you prefer, 


Trim with lace, or else with | 
A sacque of the | 


C, G, Gunther's Sons, 








though black crape collars and cuffs are usually worn | 


for a few months. Nor is black cashmere worn in 
deep moprning. Buy bombazine, Henrietta cloth, im- 
perial serge, or tamise. Your hat should be entirely 
of English crape. 

Mrs. A. G.—Use the Cuirass Basque and Long Square 
Over-skirt pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 
VIII, for your black mohair dress. Read also New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. VIIL., for further 
hints. 

Dunvauer.—You can get some dark blue plain wool 
goods for a basque and square apron, and use the 
striped stuff you now have for sleeves, lower skirt, 
and flounces. Fasten the basque behind. A dark 
blue cloth French sacque will be pretty for a little 
girl of nine years. 

Mrs. C. L. B.—We have not the pattern of the gar- 
ment you want (the chameleon), nor can we tell you 
how to send measures for it. 

W. K.—Goods like your sample will make a very 
handsome sheath over-skirt, and will look well trimmed 
with gray feather trimming or with velvet of its own 
shade. 





Saratoca Springs in WinteR.—Reasons for going to 
Dra. Srrone’s Remedial Institute,with circular describ- | 
ing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical Baths, &c., will 
be sent on applic ation. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—(Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRAILING PERN exon ithe 


time to decorate your houses with this beautiful vine. 
100 pieces, pressed, $5 00. Also, Autumn Leaves and 
other ferns, $1 00 per package. Satisfaction quaranteed. 
Address A. A. WIL 





: « a it for one cent each. 
100 Headaches ( ure Send One Dollar to 
W. M. CLARKE & CO., Box 2679, Boston, for one 
bottle of HEMHOLTZ CEPHALOGENE, Warranted. 


Is SEAMLESS AND WATER- 
PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, Re- 
commended by physicians and all 


worn them, 4 sizes, 1 smallest, 4 
largest. Sold every where by 
leading Infants Clothing, Fancy 
& Dry Goods stores. Ask forthe 
EUREKA (and see they are so 
on re- 
\ Bets, 
266 Broa 
way,New York. uae, 


Bend P.O. Card for Circular. 





Please mention this paper. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Tllustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. “Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers supplied 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., 
ton. 1. Manufactured — by E. Ivins, 2903 N.5th St. »Phila. 
<>‘: oA PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full Instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass'td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals. 
Birds, Ineects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily trausferred to any article so as to ed the 
Most beautiiul painting. Also, 5 preereer GEM CHR 
edly 


for lO cts. 5 50 for 60 cts. Agents wa 
‘Address J. L. PATTEN 2 €0., 102 William Street, New oe 











CALCOMAN 1 E, 


—(Lygodium Palma- | 


sIAMS, Box 57, Hartford, Conn. | 


| on hollow, soft frame. 





Phila., or Bos- | 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Ladies: Far 


Also, to their Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 





602-504 BROADWAY, 
CUT THIS OUT!! 


5 Lady’sWaterproof Cos- 
3925 0 roi Belted ako very little 
fullness at Waist and looped in skirt, 
forming a neat over-dress, Can be 
dropped in a moment into a water- 
proof, Pattern,with Cloth mod- 
el, 50 Cents. 
3918.—Lady’s & 
Oversk rte. 3 
Very stylish 
and in great 
favor. Pat- 
tern,with 























waseecns and one copy 
of “World of Fashion’? 
to any person who will cut this adver= 
tisement out, and send it with & ae Cents 
to « BURDETTE SMI 

914 Broadw ay, N. Y. 2 City. 





« FOR THE bs AUNDR} 


CORN (STARCH 


In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


‘$6.6 GREEK PLAITED COIL. $6. 


Latest fashion. All long hair—easily rearranged— 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
$6 00. Enc ‘lose stamp for Illustrated Fashion- plate. 


PECKHAM'S SUNLIGHT. 




















| 
| 





Best and quickest preparation for BLONDING the | 


Hair. In bottles, 3 0z., $2 50; 6 0z., $4 00; 12 0z., 
4 50. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. CHAS, 
- PEC CKHAM, 777 Broadway, New York. 


om 
The Latest Novelty !! 
The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(PaTEentep Apri) 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 
wear corsets, 
Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elderly ladies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brow: n, a prominent lady physician 





| in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
mothers whose children have | 


“I consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
price: Ladies, $2 50; Misses, $1 75; Children, $150. In 
stating size give waist measure outside of dress. Expe- 


| rienced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send for 
| circular. 


Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











Ostrich Feathers. , 
At MAX WIENER’S, 


295 Sixth Ave., 


' 
Bet. eo and a Sts., 


UFACTU 


OSTRICH « & FANCY FEATHERS, 
n 
ae PLU MES OSTRICH 7 TIPS, WILLOW 
LUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
At bean prices than at any other establishment 
in the city. 


HOLD 















= Price 10 cents. Add 


ELEGANCIES. 


Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever 
Published. 


Get it for your Work-Basket or Parlor. 
Every Lady should have it. 
The Best of Gifts to Friends—Remem- 
ber it for the Holidays. 


A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted te 
a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies every where, 
Among the most popular subjects are Transparencies 
on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Painting, Leather W ork, Fret Work, Picture Frames, 
Brackets, Wall Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, 
Straw Work, Skeleton Leaves, Hair go Shell Work, 
Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard Work, Worsted Work, 
—— Work, Mosses, Cone Work, &c. Hundreds of 

po groped illustrations decorate the pages, which are 

full to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
indy how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, 
and delightfully with fancy articles of her own con- 
struction. By far the most popular and elegant gift- 
book of the year. 300 pages. Price $1 50. Sent, post- 
aid, by mail. Ready November 10. All Bookstores 
ave it. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Editor of Tue Lapy’s Firorat CaBinet. 

An elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 
pages, containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suit- 
able for Window Culture, Directions for their treat- 
ment, and Practical information about Plants and 
Flowers for the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, 
Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells ail about Shrubs 
for House Culture, Geraniums, Hanging Basketa, In- 
sects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The Illustra- 
tions are unusually beautiful, and many of them per- 
fect gems of exquisite beauty. Price $1 50, by mail, 





= postpaid. All Bookstores have it. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Household Books, Games, &c. 
ress 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 —- St., New York. 








Gossamer Rubber Waterprcal 













Leggins, Garments. 
The only com- The best Storm 
plete protection Garment ever 
ever invented worn. Made in 


or Ladies, 
Missesand Chil- 
dren in Cold and 
Wet weather, 
Warmly lined 
and entirely —& 
Waterproof. 


Umbrellas, 


The only really carried in the 
Water-proof Umbrella made. _ pocket. 
FOR SALE, IN ALL SIZES, BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway. 


NOVELTIES 0 LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 

H,. W. SHAW, 


__1105 Broadway (Madison Square.) 


For Moth Patches, 


Freckles, 
and TAN, ask y 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


all styles, for 
Ladies, Gentle- 
men, and Chil- 
dren. 
Weighs from 
8 to 16 ounces. 
SIs not affected 
hy heat or cold. 
Can easily be 















® Blackheads or Fleshworms, use 
© Perry’s Improved Comedone 
and Pimple Remedy—the Great 
Skin Medicine, or consult 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 
49 Bond St., N. 43 


~ §$MITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 





BUCKSKIN. UNDERGARMENTS 


| Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. 


, a Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich. 





notice. 





ae SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures, Address Dr. S. A. RICH MOND, 


Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


| 
ket. 





IGHTNING NEEDLE-THREADER 

—for all Sewing-Machines—just out. Best in mar- 
Price 25c., by mail, postage paid. Profits im- 

mense to Agents. Enclose stamp for particulars. 

| WRIGHT & LACEY, Sole Agents, 765 Broadway, N.Y. 


P.S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short | 


| 
} 


| 





| 


ever offered. 
ecommended 
Send for Circular. 

SoL_e MANUFAOTURERS, 
Broadway, N. Y. 
exe “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


ELS/Op Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
ger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
Bo in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
,bave great fun and make money fast at 
Boy S; ng. Send two stamps for full cata- 
pe, etc.,to the ¥ Bisasitactii nrerS, 
& O0., Meriden, Con» 


\ISE ASES 0 OF WOMEN, . by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for #1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


Greatest Protection to Chest and —- 


by all first-class physicians. 
D.C. HALL & oss, 




















| Dr. I. I. Hayes, 


our *Droggist | 


For Pimples on the Face, | 


| Stories of Adventure, 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to in- 
terest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensi- 
ible, and to have really permanent worth, while it at- 
tracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, 


Rev.W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C.A.Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P.Spofford, 
Ed. Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 

Tales, Poetry, 

Selections for Declama- 
tion, 


Letters of Travel, 
Editorials upon Cur- 
rent Topics, 
Historical Articles, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 
Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. Specimen 


copies sent free. Please mention what paper you saw 
this in. 


PERRY, MASON, & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


‘DOMESTIC 


\ SEWING 
MACHINES, 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. , 

Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 
Be Acrsts Wasted. I NEW YORK. 

UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 


The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 














‘Prottiest re Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 


toied 


“ 





“ 


Address, 


“ 


en 

and hints for self-improvement. Get up a Club. Goes mn e Fon AH 
dren want it. Parents ! it is the best present you can 
Price 20e. three months on trial, including — ¢ roo, + Mia 


A perfect Gem. Wocderfally ap 
Price 3 a 3 months en trial, including 
be. 


SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Devoted to Household Elegancies, Housekeeping, Art, Music, Home Pets, 
ent Faney Work, eee er is 


Crash Window Gardening, 
Beantifally Tilue- 
paler io Stes ail delighted Zink it, 
pretty chromo, ‘‘ My dow 
without chromo. 
Ite. eetienne copy. None Free. Get apa Club. Agents Wanted. 


,&e. The 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the U.S. Full of \erdacrhe 


stories, puzzles, fun, ancedotes, stories, helps to school sta 


e your bo cw 


OM 


Que. 
“ “ “ 


“ without lareino: 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Novelties at Retail. 


T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering 
A Large and Extensive Assortment of 


Ready-Made Suits 
in all the Popular and Seasonable Fabrics, at 
exceedingly Attractive Prices. 
BLACK SILK SUITS, very Stylishly Trim- 
med and excellently made, at $40, $45, and 
$50 each upward. 
SERGE AND DIAGONAL SUITS, very 
handsome, $10, $12, and $14 each. 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, very Fine 
and beautifully made, from $20 each up. 








A large invoice of Paris-Made 


Black Cashmere Polonaises, 
richly embroidered with Silk and Jet, from $15 
each up; one-half the prices of last year. 





A Splendid Assortment of PARIS and BER- 
LIN VELVET, SILK, MATELASSE, and 
CLOTH CLOAKS, SACQUES, &c. 

Prices Extremely Low. 





They will also open an invoice of 


Paris-Trimmed Hats, 
from VIROT and other celebrated Modistes. 
On a Separate Counter they will offer a Large 
Assortment of TRIMMED HATS, fresh goods, 
at 10 cents each; cheap at 15 cents. 
A large variety of MILLINERY GOODS, 
including Feathers, Flowers, &c. 





1 Case REAL INDIA 
Camels-Hair Shawls, 
New and handsome Designs and Colors. 
2 Cases Paris quality IMITATION INDIA 
SHAWLS, purchased at a Great Sacrifice, and 


which will be offered at slight advance on their 
cost. DECIDED BARGAINS. 





An extensive assortment of 
MISSES’ SUITS AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Exceedingly Cheap. 





GREAT BARGAINS will be offered in the 
Richest and most costly 


Laces and Lace Goods. 





The above will be exhibited on the SECOND 
STORY, easily accessible by three Elevators. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





Popular Goods at Popular 
Prices. 


I. Stewart & Ca 


Have largely replenished their 
POPULAR STOCKS on the Fourth Avenue 
Section, Ist Floor, with New and Handsome 
Dress Goods, suitable to the season. 

PRINTED DELAINES, ALPACAS, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, POPLINS, 
ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, &c., 
at Largely Reduced Prices. 





‘They have also replenished their stocks of the 
very Best Qualities of 
CLOAKING AND TRIMMING VELVETS, 
in all the desirable Colors, prices 
exceedingly low. 


A large line of 
Notions, 
including a very great variety of 
LINEN AND LACE COLLARS, 

CUFFS, SETS, &c., &c., 
at less than one-half former prices. 
FEATHER & FUR TRIMMINGS, 

BRAIDS, BINDINGS, 
FANS, UMBRELLAS, 


and a Large and Choice Assortment of the very 


Best Qualities of 
SOAPS, EXTRACTS, TOILET GOODS, &c., 
Just Received from Paris and London. 





California Blankets. 
All-Wool Blankets, from $2 to $24 per pair. 





A very extensive line of 
FLANNELS, LINENS,LINEN SHEETINGS, 
Damasks, Napkins, Towelings, 
BROWN AND BLEACHED 
SHIRTINGS & SHEETINGS, 
and every description of desirable 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 
ret ks MACY’S MACY'S MACY’S MACY’S pi 


MACY’ 3 


EVERY ARTICLE SOLD IN 
THIS vere er i IS 
GUARANTEED TO BE 
AS REPRESENTED. 


tw Any article so!d from this 
establishment not <‘liting, or not 
being what it is guaranteed, will be 
exchanged or the money refunded 
Y'S (as the customer may elect), within 
one week after the purchase. 





MACY’S 6&8” We do not carry over from MACY’S 
MACY’S one season to another old styles MACY’S 
MACY’S and shapes; our seasonable goods MACY’S 
MACY’S are always FRESH AND NEW. MACY’S 
MACY’S mae MACY’S 
MACY’S _&" OUR GUODS ARE ALL MACY’S 
MACY’S FIRST CLASS. MACY’S 
MACY" MACY’S 
MACY" §#~ OUR GOODS ARE SOLD at MACY’S 
MACY’S the LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. MACY’S 
MACY’S —- MACY’S 
MACY’S _&@” WE WILL NOT BE UN- MACY’S 
MACY’S DERSOLD. MACY’S 
MACY’S MACY’S 
MACY’S (@@” OUR FOREIGN GOODS MACY’S 

ACY’S are mostly of OUR OWN IMPOR- MACY’S 
MACY’S TATION. ACY’S 
MACY’ a : MACY’S 
MACY’S §& LATEST NOVELTIES re- MACY’S 
MACY’S ceived from our agents in Europe MACY’S 
MACY'S by every steamer. ACY’S 
MACY’S fACY'S 





y 
g—@ OUR ESTABLISHMENT M4 
is the LARGEST OF THE KIND 
IN AMERICA. 


cz" Al ways a fu a full anes of 
MACY’S MILLINER DS, White MACY'S 
’S Goods, HOUSEREEPING AND |] rs 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODs, ™ 
CHINA and GLASSWARE (the } 
LARGEST STOCK in AMERICA), } 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HO- 
SIERY, UNDERWEAR. Ladies’ 
S and Misses’ FURS and FUR 
TRIMMING’S; Ladies’, Misses’, 
‘S and Infants’ Made-up UNDER: MACY’S 
CLOTHING; Gent's FCRNISH- MACY’S 
ING GOODS, Small Wares, UM- r’S 
BRELLAS, BOOKS, STATION- 
ERY, TOILET Articles, PER- 
FUMERY, FANCY GOODS, and 
oy? ae ge ran Eye MA 
ES ’anc TAC LES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, WORST: } 
Y'S EDS and WORSTED PAT- 3} 
TERNS, TOYS, DOLLS, Plated } 
Ware, Ladies’ & Children’s BOOTS 
and SHOES, a new pair given for } 
all that rip or tear. q 
LAFORGE 2-BUTTON KID MS 
GLOVES, 98 cents a pair, war- 
ranted, which means that we give ! 
a new pair for all that rip or tear 
: in putting on. 





t#™ Catalogues sent free to any 
address. y 


¢#" Orders by mail attended to 
r 5 with special care. 


RH. MACY & 00, #83: 
14th St. & Sixth Av,, 


NEW YORK. 
MACY'S MACY’S 
MACY" S$ MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 


RICH COLORED FAILLES. 


Just received, the newest ane for EVENING 
and STREET COSTU MES, viz. 
Myrte, Marine, Bordeaux, Creme, 
Sulphur, Rose, Ciel a’ Automne, &c. 
ALSO 
COLORED TRIMMING SILFS, 
IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TINTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
Plaid Cheviot and 
Scotch Tweed Suitings, 
Cassimeres, 
ALL MANUFACTURES. 


MACY'S 











NOW OPEN IN 


Sedan, Fur Back, 
and V elvet Beavers. 


“Vicuna,” Colored Basket, 


and Diagonal Cloakings. 
New Colors in 
All-Wool Water-Proofs. 
OVERCOATINGS, 
Elysian, Sardinia, and Chinchilla, 
ut in any length to suit purchasers. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET. 


UNDERGARMENTS 


OF EVELY DESCRIPTION FOR 


Ladies, Gentlemen, & Children. 
FANCY AND STAPLE HOSIERY, 


IN ALL GRADES, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Autumn Plaids, 
Cachmere Beige, 
6-4 Costume Stuffs. 


NEW STYLES JUST LANDED, 


LOWER THAN POPULAR PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, CoRR, 19TH STREET. 


MisrFit CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, 2t the old place, 
112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS: 

















gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Drugziste, 





FOR a SEASONS. 





THE 


RATTAN FURNITURE 


Which has been very popular during the 
Summer is coming into general use in 


CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


by those desiring such articles. 


Comfortable and Attractive. 


The NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ CHAIRS 
(trimmed) and WORK-STANDS (upholstered 
with silks) are especially beautiful ; while the 
display of other RATTAN GOODS is very fine 
at the Salesrooms 

OF THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN C0, 


86 Canal St., 
8 Park Place, 177 Friend St., 
New York. Boston. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, aud the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the he ad 
of his profession, "and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in 1 country. 

dress JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 1 14th St. , Up Stairs, 


$14 Broadway, | 





NO EXCUSE NOW | FOR BEING LATE, 
“Time is Money!” 
Accurate and Reliable 


THIRTY 
Hour Clocks 
For $2 00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapement time- piece of careful con- 
struction. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 
ful, and attractive in style, and in every respect an 
article of superior excellence. 

It will run in any position, and will be of 
‘ ecial value to the traveler. hey are suitable for 

the Library, the Family-Room, the Dining-Room, the 
Sleeping-Room, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
the Cabin. 

The cut represents the “ St. Nicholas” at one fifth the 
actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


8. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


A beautiful and useful holiday present. 


Mme, L. THURN, — 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & 1, 0.78). 
INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’ 8 Berlin Zephy r Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original | Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 














PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, 
and at home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs 
you nothing), containing certificates of hundreds that 

ave been permanently cured. I claim to have discov- 
ered and produccd the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY SURE 
CURE FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868, 
Dr. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrer's MaGazine, Hanver’s Weekty, and Haregr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoniners at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra @ copy: Postage Sree. 





TeRMs FOR ADVERTISING IN ane en's WEEKLY aND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar. —$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
_ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 
‘TAMPING P PATTE RNS, either Perforated Pape ror 
Biocks. Circulars free, or aoe d samples of 100 
pte designs for 10c. BENTLE BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. ¥.5 OF * 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


Jj {VR ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
V. VIGOUROUX, 122 4th Ave., N.¥. Perforating 
Machines and Accessories. ImporteD EMnARoIDrRiRs. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 


AND 
364 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or goods returnable. 

The non- perceptible Wigs and Toupees for ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Invisibles, now the raging style for all ages, ame 
ladies instantly look beautiiul, price $2 00 and upwar 

Coiffures, $5 00 and upward, 

PRICE LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight. 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight. 

32 inches, 4 ounce weight 

Long Single Curls, naturally curly,'18 in., $1 30; 22 in., 
$2 00; “4 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 

Frizette 8, 25c., 50c. Ne and’ $1 00 per yard. 

Gray Hair a Spe cialty. 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce, or by a newly in- 
vented method, roots put all one way. 

F. Coudray’s “‘ Aurora,” to bleach any shade of hair 
to a golden blonde, $1 50 per bottle, and upward. 

F. Coudray’s Hair Tonic, €1 per bottle. 

F. Coudray’s “‘ Secret of Beauty,” ‘* Creme Blanche,” 
for the complexion, $2 per box. 

All wrinkles in the face removed by our newly im- 
ported ‘* Dermatine,” $2 per bottle. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 











IODIDE OF AMMONIA 
Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or W ounds of every kind in man or animal. 

“Discharged from the Massachusets General Hos- 
pital as incurable, with inflammatory rheumatism in 
my shoulders, fingers, and feet ; suffered fearfully for 


three years ; tried every thing ; lost all hope. Dr. Grigs’ 
Liniment Iopipe oF Ammonia effected a complete 
cure, ELLEN SMITH, 
No. 72 Plane St., Fall River, Mass.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and § $1 per bottle. 


"THE BENEFACTOR” 


Is the best 8-page paper in the world. Tells how to 
gain and retain health and wealth. Samples free. Ad- 
dress “THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N.J. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ludies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIII. 








FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, was 
EMME AUT NG cen bactacgcatscaccdccasl No. 26 

LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, one WwW alking MNGi edecccsadnenadues ‘$5 

LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Walking Shirt PUsedsedes snes hadas chan ad das “ 39 

DOUBLE - BRE AST ED FRENCH JACKET 
— h Over <alien, and Clinging W: alking ‘ 

énido dec dadameneaeesaadace Aecdhdenaces 41 


Skirt Sececddindarennuuaseceans =a 
KEY 
ack, and) ed Skirt Si scuhaeue eas 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. 
LONG CL OAK, Apron with U pright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W alking PGs een tdkddacedantnance 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt................0.. - 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt... . 
—— ERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Waik- 
Ge TE van cnsnsvacevecewsascsensacsascecies “« 48 
PRINCESSE NPM Ss sdcivadastindassdanascages “4 
The Publishers will ‘tend either Pattern by muil, 
waco on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 


> 
ce 








taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

cents per yard. Autumnal! and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
VY For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, , Buffalo, N. ¥. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Biack, no previous 
wash, BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cononiric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey § St, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


per day at home. _ Samples worth $1 
$5 10 §) 20 free. Stinson & Co., » Portland, Maine. 
@ year can be made w ith our 60 samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 W inter St., Boston. 








$10: O50 day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. UH. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
A WEEK to Agents, old and Young, Male and Fe. 

$11 male, in their locality. 


Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vicxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





4 day ‘at home. “Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$12*. 


760 





FACETLEZ. 


A Business Woman.—We expected to have a lonesome time at the 


depét, oye the Detroit Free Press, but we hadn't counted upon Mrs, * 


Amanda Wiggett. She came half an hour before train time to “see 
to things.” You would have said her nerves were made of braided 
wire, that there were coiled springs in her heels, and every screw in 
her anatomical machinery was tightened, ready for action. She al- 
ways wears close-fitting jackets, with little tabs that stand straight 
out behind over a newspaper bustle. The sprigs on her hat stand up- 
right, and the ribbon ends are just of a length and cut off square, and 
her skirt hangs as even all the way around as a set of false teeth. 
She shut the door with a vigorous slam as quick as ever Joe and little 
Johnnie had slipped through. Joe only came to help with the lug- 
gage; that is, she bossed the enterprise and he did the lifting. She 
doesn't like to ride in a "bus, because they always go hazing around 
after others, and when she starts for a place she wants to go straight 
through. She strings her army of budgets along in a row—bandbox 
at the head—and hits the black reticule an admonitory cuff as she 
places it; then Johnnie, in his brand-new suit. She bends him very 
carefully and puts him in line, takes hold of his ear and turns his face 
due north, opens the reticule, peeks in, and then shuts it with a snap, 
nods at Joe, and away she pegs after Mr. Baggageman, Joe following 
like a very miserable sort of a shadow. If you want to make Mrs. 
Wiggett’s two optics twinkle like twin stars, say, whicre she will hap- 
pen to hear it, ‘Such a woman for business!” Now the trap-door 
opens, disclosing the ticket agent, and she points for him. How 
much for a ticket to Cedar Rapids? Where shall she change cars ? 
Will she have to wait at Chicago? Can she get her baggage checked 
through? What time does she get there? When is the train due? 
In vain the poor fellow, with all Fis mournful experiences to fall back 
on, wriggles as if there was a bumble-bee in his ear, and attempts to tell 
her he has a child and three innocent young wives, and his life isn’t 
insured. He only says “* Yes'm,” and in the wrong place. She asks 
them all over again, while poor Joe stands behind, evidently studying 
her back hair, which is done up in a hard twist as snug as a biscuit. 
He would like to nudge her, but “Joe Wiggett, will you mind your 
own business ?” sounds better unsaid ; so he leans on the other foot 
and waits for her to run down, so to speak. Then she gets around to 
‘see to things ;” catches Johnnie up, — him out and puts him 
back, fixes a hair-pin, sets her hat forward and tightens the rubber, 
flits her over-skirt around, and then cits down to talk with an old 
woman, trotting her right foot as fast as she can all the time. She 
puts her hand in her pocket to see if she has lost any thing, and away 
the goes, Joe after her like the tail to a kite, searching, searching. 
Presently she claps her hand on her jacket front, and remembers that 
she put it in her bosom when she read “‘ Beware of pickpockets !” and 
she sits on the edge of a 
bench and counts the mon- 
ey. All there, just as it was 
an hour ago, and her air 
says, “‘ Guess a woman can 
be trusted.” Then she 
shades her eyes with her 
hand and Jooks out for 
“amoke ;” and when at last 
the iron steed comes plun- 
ging along, she is in a side 
room, and with the flurry 
and the budgets, and a 
message to Melinda about 
the west window curtains, 
and the sun on the carpet, 
and a final good-by, Mrs. 
Amanda Wiggett was the 
last one on board, and 
came near being left. 











it Re SS a 

A gentleman driving toa 
country station once on an 
omnibus asked the driver, 
as they passed a very nice- 
looking property, whom it 
belonged to, at the same 
time expressing his sur- 
rise at secing that the 
nouse and the grounds 
were to let. ‘ Ah,” said 
Jarvey, “Mr. Jones, he 
owns that ere place. I des- 
say you've heard of him— 
kept a gin-shop in London 
—made his fortin there, 
and then bouglit this place 
to come down and settle.” 

“And what made him 
give it up 2?” asked the pas- 
Benger. 

“Well, you see, Sir,” said 
Jarvey, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, ‘“‘he 
tried to be a gentleman, but 
he had to give it up—his 
‘elth wouldn't stand it.” 











cmneineeiirareneants 

The small boy going to 
Europe kept a diary for 
his sister: “‘ June 13. Very 
Ruff. June 14. Ruffer to- 
day. June 16. To-day we 
went 91 nots. It is still 
very ruff. June 17. There 
were not many at dinner 
to-day, and I liked the 
lums, June 19. J didn't 
keep a dairy yesterday. 
Ma said it was the plums. 
94 nots to-day.” 
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THE SIEGE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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CRUELLY INCONSIDERATE. 


Younc Mercuant. “ Buy a Tooth-pick, Cap? On’y Five Cents.” 
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| NovEMBER 20, 1875. 








The following advertisement recently appeared in a Western paper: 
A father wants to find a school for his son where a manly and use- 
ful education will be given him, and where the teachers do not fill the 
heads of their pupils with humbug stories about nations that died and 
were buried thousands of centuries ago, not a citizen of which could 
either command a steamboat or keep a hotel.” 


pms allied 
“TURN ABOUT.” 
Grorce. “I say, Tom, do take care! You nearly shot my father 
then.” 
Tom. “’Sh! Don't say any thing, there’s a good fellow. Take a 


shot at mine.” : 


THE ORNAMENTAL V. THE USEFUL. 

Servant. ‘I suppose, ma’am, I shall not have to wait at table 2” 

Lapy. “Oh no! I want a house-maid.” 

Servant. “I suppose, ma’am, I shall not have to make the beds 2” 

Lapy (surprised, but composedly). ‘ Certainly not.” 

Servant (thinking the place will suit). ‘* And I suppose, ma’am, I 
shall not be expected to answer the door ?” 

Lapy. ‘*Of course not. The fact is, I want a servant to look at, and 
I don't think you will do.” 


A MATTER OF OPINION. 
Fosse (earnestly). ‘Oh, mamma! am I such a naughty, wicked 
girl 2” 
Mamma. * Why, what have you been doing, Flossie 2?” 
Friossiz. ‘‘ I couldn’t remem—remember my pr—prayers, S0—s0—so 
said, ‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, stole a pig and away he run.’ And 
—and nurse said I was a very naughty girl—and wicked.” 


SEE" ilar a 
GRATITUDE. 
Smith (who has kindly been sitting in costume for his Irish friend). 
“ Well, I don’t think it much like me.” 
Irnisu Artist. ‘‘ Not like ye! and who wants it like ye? D’ye think 
high art is to be troubled by the likes o’ your ugly face ?” 


RE LT 
“TRAIN UP A CHILD—” 

Bertie (who has a digerence with his sister about a story). ** You are 
wrong, Katie; but I won't argue with you, because papa says it’s 
wrong to argue with a woman; and I can't call you a fool, because 
that would be below the dignity of a gentleman.” 
pin I i ar 


A family near Boston is happy in the posession of a parrot of 
more than ordinary intelligence, and one whose talking powers are 
the wonder of the neighborhood. In an evil day, however, the bird 
was taught by some naugh- 
ty boys to swear like a 
trooper, and with a perver- 
sity wonderfully human, 
and, withal, strangely sa- 
voring of original sin, the 
feathered biped soon seem- 
ed to find pleasure in noth- 
ing so much as a sounding 
oath. Mild correctiona 
measures proving unavail- 
ing, the offender was at last 
regularly soused in a pail 
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A DIVISION OF LABOR. 


Love, like an engine, is ever at first accompanied 
by the tender and a train of car(e)s; it vanishes, heeds 
not the by-gone ties, yet leaves the T-rail behind. 


—_——>———_ 
PEKIN PROVERBS. 
(Freely translated by a Chinese Washee-washee Woman.) 


In the best regulated printing establishments you 
will find devils. 

The smallest park often grows the largest mush- 
room. 

With women, as ihe photographer's assistant says, 
position is every thing. 

There are many men with horsey ways, but very 
few men with riding habits. 

Men make their money in the city, their wives sel- 
dom make it last out. 

Early rising, with ladies, as with new rhubarb, is a 
matter of forcing. 

Goodness gives us good figures, fashion only does 
not always allow them to be seen. 

School-boys, like badgers, require a deal of baiting. 

Pe <2 Rll 


Tne onty Loar-ER WE CAN TOLERATE—The baker. 
ees <a 


Two young men walking down Broadway the oth- 
er day were discussing the means of obtaining a 
smoke. ‘I've gota counterfeit half dollar,” said one. 

“*Can‘t you pass it 2?” asked the other. 

“T don't know ; you might.” 

“Me!” and the young man’s face became one con- 
tinuation of an elongated exclamation point—“ me! 
Why, the very fact of my having so much money 


would create suspicion. 


. 
A handsome youth, being questioned by a rather 
stylish lady as to his occupation, replied that he was 
an “adjuster of movable alphabets.” He was simply 


a printer. 


An unlucky Frenchman was walking. in the coun- . 


try with a friend who possessed a magnificent New- 
foundland dog, and incautiously questioned the truth 
of the animal’s sagacity. The dog’s master, vexed at 
the slur cast on his favorite, gave his friend a push 
and knocked him into a shallow river. Turk im- 
mediately sprang in, and seizing one of the tails of 
the immersed man’s coat, commenced to swim for 
land. Unfortunately, another Newfoundland, trotting 
along on the other side of the river, saw the affair, 
and also came to the rescue. Dog number two seized 
the other tail of the coat and wished to swim back 
to his master. Turk held fast, and struggled for his 
side, and the owner of the coat cried in vain for — 
At last the coat gave way, and each swam proudly 
home with a piece of cloth in his mouth, so that Turk’s 
— was obliged to plunge in himself to save his 
riend. 





of cold water after each 
burst of profanity, andthen 
laced on the stove hearth 
before the fire todry. Dur- 
ing a recent rain-storm, 
some small chickens be- 
ionging to the same family 
rot i wet and thorough- 
y chilled, and several of 
them were placed on a 
perch before the fire to be 
warmed into full activity 
again. It so happened that 
the parrot had just been 
treated to an involuntary 
bath himself, and he at 
once knowingly cocked his 
head on one side and sur- 
veyed the new-comers for a 
moment in silence. Then, 
as if all was plain to him, 
he hitched a little away 
from his drippivg compan. 
ions, and exclaimed, in an 
oracular tone,‘ Little fools, 
been swearing !” 
————_———__ 
“O'Thello” is the way 
that a Milwaukee compos- 
itor, of Irish descent, 
“prints” the name of the 
oor of Venice. 


A Missouri paper has un- 
dertaken to discourage dy- 
ing. It publishes marriage 
notices free, but charges 
heavily for obituaries. 

—_ 

A committee at a fair 
were fooled into critically 
tasting native wine that 
had been taken from one 
cask and put into bottles 
with varied labels. They 
were divided in opinion as 
to which was the best, 





DYE APPLIED 
‘/« TO A HAIR. 




















BRAIN-WORK. 








